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HEN the working age groups of European la- 
borers, who came to America before the gates 

were closed, reaches abruptly the point of rapid de- 
cline, as it most certainly must, within 

a few years, then what? It is signi- 


Reserve ficant that a few of the front line em- 
Labor ployers of labor are concerning them- 

selves with the labor supply of the fu- 
ture. 


The Southern Railway System has welcomed the 
researches of Professor Gustav Cassel of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm on the sources of workers in 
times of high business activity. These sources are 
the agricultural population. Here there is bound- 
less material for speculation. The fact that the 
south has the highest rural poulation of any other 
section of the country is urged as one powerful ele- 
ment in the feverish development of industry in that 
section since the war. 

Because it does maintain this supremacy in num- 
bers of agricultural workers, it is being urged that 
the most rapid growth of industry in the future is 
to be that section; that since the immigration legis- 
lation went into effect the deficiency in agricultural 
reserve labor has weakened the power of northeast 
and norchwest, and will continue to do so. All this 
is supported by statistics on the relative size of farm 
populations in southern, westnorth, central, and Paci- 
fic states. New England and the middle Atlantic 
states have only 8.5 per cent of their total poula- 
tion living on farms; in the south 54.8 per cent of 
the population live on farms. Already the textile 
industry of New England is moving south to labor 
and raw material. 

Striking to note, in these calculations, whether in- 
tended or not, the Negro population is not isolated 
from the bulk of this industrial reserve, even for the 
south In the states of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Virginia, listed by the 
statisticians for the Southern Railway, there are, it 
might be mentioned, a matter of 5,441,635 Negroes 
regarded as rural, a huge proportion of the reserve 
counted upon for expanding industry in the south, 
and these are inevitable, in some proportions, as re- 
serve labor for the south as well as for the even less 
fortunate states of the north and west. 

Perhaps these Negroes should not leave the farms; 
but they are leaving in proportions which are, rela- 
tively, greater than the whites. Perhaps they should 
not move north; but they are. It may even be blind 
policy to reckon in millions on agricultural hands of 
any race, for industry. This particular reserve labor 
supply, calculated with such coldly mathematical 
precision holds human elements which have in this 
country been given a highly emotional content. It 
looms as a racial as well as an industrial question. 
And these elements should frankly be the concern 
of industry before its period of demand arrives. 


HE waning age groups among foreign workers 

can be pointed out with one example. In 
Pittsburgh in 1920, there were 120,792 foreign 
born. The age distribution at im- 
migration is known to be heavily 
over-balanced in the upper age groups. 
About 52 per cent of the immigrants 
are between 20 and 44, another 39 
per cent 45 and over. Of Pittsburgh's 120,792, there 
were 52,305 who came there in 1900 or before, 
which means that in 1920, over 43 per cent of the 
immigrant population had given at least twenty 
years to the section. If the computation on age dis- 
tribution holds, 26,198 were from 40 to 64 years 
old in 1920 and another 20,389 were 65 years of 
age and over. Again, between 1901 and 1915, 
there were 60,269 more. If 90 per cent of these 
were over 20 even in 1915 (the latest date), in 
1925, ninety per cent of this group would be over 
30. 


Waning 
Labor 


Actually, only 1.6 per cent of the 120,792 came 
between 1915 and 1919, the last year of the census 
count, and immigration legislation has kept the fig- 
ures about the same for the most recent five years. 

Nearly half of Pittsburgh's immigrants have been 
there over ten years, and are 30 to 45 years old, and 
another 40 per cent have been there 25 years and 
over. For the man who labors these are the final 
years, however calm they seem, and the source of 
new workers has been restricted five years. 


O book on the Negro of recent years has 
brought to this quarter so intense a conflict of 
emotions as Professor's Dowd’s book The Negro in 
American Life. The labor of years 
Professor and the evident wish to be fair in the 
Dowd's appraisal of Negro problems and 
New Book status command respect; but like Dr. 
Bean's weighing of the brains of Ne- 
groes to compare them with those of whites, the very 
knowing that they were Negro brains in the begin- 
ning upset his scales, and consistently he under- 
weighed the one and overweighed the other. We 
are inclined to believe that there was no more inten- 
tion to be false to science in one case than in the 
other. But these things do happen under certain 
circumstances of background and fundamental un- 
derlying beliefs about Negroes, and they happened 
in the instance of this book. The volume could not 
be adequately reviewed except in another volume 
that adjusted his facts in extenso. 
This is most unfortunate; for precisely the aspect 
of authority which so completely enshrouds this 
book will carry conviction wherever its statements 


are not exposed to positive challenge. 
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HERE is romance in Negro names, even in 

their frequent commonplaceness. The trou- 
bled stirrings of their history, ghosts of slavery and 
ownership and blood brotherhood, for- 
gotten occupations, attributes and 
dreams, stalk about, mutely, in these 
names. With every other race trans- 
planted to America, save the African, 
the name remains a significant mark of lineage, the 
visible label of an historical continuity. But the 
rhythmic, soft rolling music of African names has 
vanished, as completely as the thread of ancestry 
itself. No more Waronani, Mamalubi, Chuaani, 
and Bama, and their proud meanings. No more 
Sopanti, Bokalobi, Wokamba, Mogankuli; the de- 
scendants of these in America are more likely Smith, 
Jones and Johnson. Transplanted, the African be- 
gan not merely a new life, but a new history. In 
this sense, at least, Negroes are a new race. 

Despite the anonymity (sometimes convenient) of 
names that could be anything from English to Jew- 
ish in origin, there are certain ones consistently as- 
sociated, in fiction and the joke books, with Negroes. 
Dinah, Sambo, Mandy, Chloe, Judy, Zeke, Rastus, 
Eph and Tom can be recognized at a glance as mean- 
ing to suggest African origin as certamly as Pat and 
Mike are expected to suggest Gaelic, and Ikey and 
Abie, Semetic origin. 

The laborious compilation of Free Negro Heads of 
Families in the United States in 1830, by Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, provides a rich storehouse of Negro 
names. They constitute a census of some 50,000 or 
more at the most fortunate point in history for ob- 
serving such characteristics as these might have and 
hake an excellent starting point for a few casual 
generalizations. 

In the early naming of Negroes there were defi- 
nite, influencing circumstances. Surnames were 


Negro 
Names 


most often taken from their owners, but not infre- - 


quently they came by right of blood bond. Negro 
Jeffersons, Randolphs, Calhouns, Washingtons may 
suggest either the contingency of mere ownership, 
or this contingency carried over into biology. De- 
spite the size of the mulatto population it is more 
pleasant to assume that they derived their names 
from ownership. And so runs an almost infinite no- 
menclature, which indicates no one fact more vivid- 
ly than that of the early status of certain white fam- 
ilies of the old regime. Proud names of American 
history are also Negroes’ names. The clan names of 
poor whites are strangely missing. They neither 
owned slaves nor had the freedom to propagate 
through them. And in these proud names worn by 
Negroes there abides a quaint irony. The Boyds, 
Reids, Roys, Fairfaxes, Blunts, Wynnes, Gwinns, 
White, all of which describe the complexion of Nor- 
dics, are common for Negroes. Strange it is that 
names like Sumpter, (pack horse or his driver) Lard- 
ner, (provisioner for a great house), Sargent, -and 
similar trade names appear so infrequently. Strange 
it is, too, that such names as really describe the color 
of Negroes,—Schwartz, Dunn, Dubh, Lloyd, Morel, 
Moreau, appear so seldom among Negroes and so 
much more frequently among whites. But no mat- 
ter. The most common Negro surname is Johnson, 


and in order, after this, they are Brown, Smith, 
Jackson, Williams, Jones, Harris, Freeman, Scott, 
Wilson, Thomas, Thompson, Davis, White, Green. 
Illustratively, the order of these names for whites in 
the population of New York City is Smith, Brown, 
Williams, Johnson, Davis, Jones, Thompson, Jack- 
son, and Thomas. Johnson, Freeman, Harris and 
Scott lean slightly but certainly toward Negro no- 
menclature. The differences show up more striking- 
ly in those names which are only fairly common. 
There are, for example, considerably more Negro 
Artis’ than Archers, More Bayards than Dexters 
or Dix’s, more Bostons, Londons, Liverpools than, let 
us say, Duvals, Hickeys, Pikes, more Cromwells and 
Beckets thax Hatfields. Still more strangely do they 
fly off in smaller groups—Peter Van De Burgh, To- 
bias Van Loan, Nicholas Van Vechten of old New 
York, could most effectively conceal themselves in 
an unannotated directory; so also could James Boni, 
Isaac Solomon, Daniel Patrick, Clemence Demasil- 
liere and Marie D’Espenville. So much for the 
weird, half-absorption of Africans into the Ameri- 
can society. 

The Negro Christian names show several influ- 
ences: they reflect almost forgotten common names 
of a century ago—Abagail, Hannah, Hester, Kesiah, 
Nancy, Sarah, and Susan. Moreover they reflect 
the ironic practice of their masters of labeling them 
with such high sounding names from history and 
mythology as Nero, Pompey, Caesar and Jupiter. 
But the Negroes listed by Dr. Woodson were free 
Negroes and although fate gave them their surnames 
they may be presumed to have determined in most 
instances their own Christian names. It is in these 
that there is to be found the untrammelled play of 
imagination, the love of pleasing sounds, the strange 
sounds and meanings that beat against brains locked 
by illiteracy. There is the pathos of futile high- 
mindedness in Monarchy Queen, Doctor Perkins, 
Esquire Clary, Prince Hammond, and Lady Smith! 
For pleasing sounds, Poe himself could scarcely have 
transcended the soft music of Bazeel, Alexan, Mour- 
ning Vining, Tuscambia, Batise, Zelpha, Birthena, 
Azuba, Orasha, and Teana, whether they mean any- 
thing or not. There are a few which point toward 
a distinctively African origin—Cudjo, Quam, Cuf- 
fee, Juba, Congo. The Indian influence shows in 
such surnames as Rattleingoard, Cornsilk, Keecha, 
Ekoah, Buckeye, Chunohyunkee, Oulesawluh. 

It was always safe, for slave or free man to take 
a Biblical name. A great volume of the Christian 
names are from Bible characters. Now, these names 
ordinarily have a significance, and the Negroes were 
religious. Ezekiel, in the spirit of Biblical interpre- 
tation, means God strengthened; Abraham, Father 
of many nations; Simon, obedient; Ephriam, fruitful; 
Job, sorrowing; Benoni, son of sorrow; Joel, acqui- 
escing; David, well beloved, and so on. Strikingly, 
there are more Ephriams, Zacharias, and Ezekiels 
than Jobs, or Joels; and of Benonis there were none 
at all. But there are Shadracks, Joshuas, Hagars, 
Ishmaels, Hozeas, Zabulens, Barshebas, Delilahs and 
Ananias’. 

When the Jews in Spain were commanded sud- 
denly to provide surnames for themselves that they 
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might be recorded in a Census, their imaginations 
compounded a fascinating list of names which still 
cling, Goldberg, meaning mountain of gold; Rosen- 
field, field of roses; Rosenthal, valley of roses; Rosen- 
wald, forest of roses. When fugitive Negroes 
gained their freedom, or slaves were manumitted 
the experience was of the same quality, and they 
reacted in a similar manner. In the Mind of the 
Negro also published by Dr. Woodson, there is a 
story of the fugitive who decided that on becoming a 
man he would adopt as his name, Beeman. There 
are now many Negro families of Bemans. In New 
York, in the listing of Free Negro Heads of Negro 
Families there were six families of Jubilees, and 
other families of Libertys, Freebobs, Freemans, and 
Mans, that carry on through the generations. In 
Christian names Gift Johnson, Freeborn Halliday, 
Jordon Harras, suggest a similar relaxation. For 
sheer play of fancy and words in naming there are 
Ebin Songs, Unicy White, Seven Peck, Cupid Isaac, 
Sip Forth, Samuel Why, Epapphroditus Harrison, 
Ipheliffe Johnson, Orachard Grinage, Caty Virgin, 
Daniel Pumpkinpile, Lights Savoy, Nutter Nutter, 
Tuseance Oart and Oxey Fowler. And if anyone 
should think that these Negroes had a monopoly on 
queer names let him consult old English records to 
discover such as these picked from wills by one stu- 
dent: Hagg, Mudd, Pighead, Rottengoose, Physiche, 
Taylecoate, Smelt, Rawhone, Shish! 

Finally, there are Negro names more or less de- 
scriptive of attributes, a common source of names. 
One needs but little imagination to find an hypothe- 
sis for the first Benstaninstreet, or Concealer or Sly 
or Handless, or Crasey. One could scarcely guess 
far afield on Black Judy, Darky Daker, Aliby Curtis, 
Ally Affrican, Byer Affrica, Edward Africaine, Kel- 
ler Africa, Dick Blackshins, and Negro Milly. They 
are descriptive even if they are not typical names. 

Reactions from the period of slavery has wiped 
out many of these early Negro names in the second 
and third generations since Emancipation. The 
fond parent who calls his daughter Dinah or his son 
Sambo, is either so completely emancipated, cultur- 


ally, or so imperviously illiterate and unaware of this 
moving world, that the sneers of his more sensitive 
brethren are unavailing. 

There is yet too much sensitiveness about racial 
attributes to foster the beginning of new surnames; 
the number of Douglasses, Bookers, Dunbars, Dumas” 
and Pushkins, is growing while the George Wash- 
ingtons, Thomas Jeffersons, and Daniel Websters 
fall off as Christian names; but with the character- 
istic inconsistency of intra-racial philosophies, which 
these reflect, the eternal Smiths are becoming 
Smythes, the Longs becoming de Longs, the Clarks 
becoming Clarissos, the Williams’ becoming Wil- 
helms and Guillaumes, and little Dicey, starched, 
literate and proud, is now Yvonne. 


ERE is a new angle of an old problem: the 
ablest social statesmen of the South now hold, 
according to Gerald W. Johnson of the Baltimore 
A Sun, that the best defense against race 
-.- _ amalgamation is the rapid develop- 
Proposition 
Aaa ment of the Negro. The presence and 
B . peculiar status of mulattoes unques- 
argain tionably confounds the race situation. 
They can so seasily shade off into white that physi- 
cal difference as a basis for attitudes and behavior 
becomes as speculative a proposition as the ether. 
The paradox becomes a dilemma of tremendous 
parts. Too great cultural difference between races 
in contact fosters a situation in which miscegenation 
finds its most natural setting. The very product blurs 
racial lines and defeats every philosophy compound- 
ed in defense of these lines. 

It is a fact now beyond dispute that the only ma- 
terial check upon the increase of mulattoes has come 
with the increased culture and education and pride 
of Negroes themselves. The issue seems fairly clear 
cut; the encouragement and aid of Negro education 
and opportunity are a small enough price to pay for 
an original folly which, in the language of the sci- 
ence adduced, threatens so palpably the purity of 
white stock. 


Fortitude 


By BLANCHE TAYLOR DICKINSON 


She screamed but no one heard her . . . 
Her body was a silencer. 

She cried and never moved a tear... . 
Her heart was broken, tears dripped there. 


Silent, she seemed content_to lay 


Her soul awhile in fresh 


d clay. 


Proud to stand, all grief defying . . . 
We knew that she was all but dying. 
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Self-Lortraiture and Social Griticism in 
Negro Folk-Song’ 


By B. A. BOoTKIN 


S one of the recreations of a sociologist, two 
professors of the University of North Caroli- 
na have been quietly and assiduously cultivating one 
of the richest fields of folk expression in general and 
of Negro self-expression in particular, furnishing 
valuable experimental data for the study of folk- 
song in America. It should be emphasized that their 
work: is of equal importance for both aesthetics and 
social science, significant alike for the light it throws 
upon the processes of folk art and for the evidence 
it presents as to the working of the group mind and 
the development of a race. Hitherto folk-song has 
been considered the special possession of folk-lorists, 
ballad-scholars, and musicians. But in 1925 along 
came the first volume in the University of North 
Carolina Social Study Series, entitled The Negro 
and His Songs, to prove that, since folk art is social 
in its impulse and inception, if not in expression, the 
best approach to it is through the medium of sociol- 
ogy. Enough credit has not been given to Dr. Odum 
as a pioneer in the field. His work was initiated in 
1909 when he published his doctoral dissertation at 
Clark University, under the title Religious Folk- 
Songs of the Southern Negroes, reprinted from the 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Ed- 
ucation; and in 1911 when an extensive article on 
Folk-Song and Folk Poetry as Found in the Secular 
Songs of the Southern Negroes appeared in the Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore. The fruits of these re- 
searches, with the assistance of Mr. Guy B. John- 
son, have been made available to the general public 
in two impressive and highly readable volumes, the 
full significance of which has yet to be considered. 

Other collectors, like Natalie Curtis Burlin and 
H. E. Krehbiel, have concerned themselves chiefly 
with religious and play songs, due, no doubt, to the 
traditional association of folk-songs with thz reli- 
gious and play instincts in man, with ritual and the 
ballad-dance. In the field of play-songs of the nurs- 
ery, game, and dance, the most important contribu- 
tions have been Thomas W. Talley’s Negro Folk 
Rhymes, 1922, and Dorothy Scarborough’s On the 
Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, 1925. Toa mine of col- 
lected material Professor Talley appended an illum- 
inating study of Negro folk-song on the musical, 
poetic, and ethnological sides, especially with regard 
to African origins and antebellum conditions in 
America. Miss Scarborough undertook a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire body of Negro folk-song 
from the point of view of the collector and the schol- 
ar, including ballad-relations and textual comparison 
and annotation. She, too, however, was strongest 
on the side of game and dance songs. Her chapters 
on Work-Songs and Blues, suggestive and entertain- 
ing as they were, merely laid out the lines for future 
research. In the blues proper, W. C. Handy’s vol- 
ume in 1926, with introduction by Abbe Niles, filled 


the needs of musicians and music-lovers. But there 
was still room for a scientific study of social back- 
grounds and sources and the inter-relation of formal 
and native blues and of song and work in general. 
This has been furnished by Odum and Johnson's two 
volumes of first-hand collection and authoritative 
analysis, of which the second fills in the outlines of 
the former with much additional material and theo- 
ry, including chapters on types of Negro melodies 
and phono-photographic records of Negro singers. 
By means of laboratory experiments which have 
made possible accurate graphic representation of the 
most elusive idiosyncrasies of the voice, including 
slurs and vibrato too subtle for ordinary musical no- 
tation, the recording and analysis of folk-tunes and 
voice-types has been brought definitely within the 
scope of science. 

These various researches point to two interesting 
conclusions. First, they show as a whole that the 
task of criticism and interpretation must be shared 
with white scholars. Collectively, they have the 
benefit of previous experience. And, individually, 
they demonstrate the truism that a stranger brings 
to the study of the literature and society of another 
race a coolness of detachment and a clearness of 
perspective vouchsafed only to the outsider. Classic 
examples, in other fields, are Taine’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature, De Tocqueville's Democracy in Am- 
erica, and Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
Secondly, as to the work of Professors Odum and 
Johnson in particular, their collections of Negro 
workaday songs prove that the best index to the 
psychology of a race, paradoxical as it may seem, is 
what a man thinks about when he is at work. 

True, a man is judged by the way he spends his 
leisure, but, curiously enough, it is work-songs and 
not play-songs that reflect the preoccupations of 
leisure. 

This follows as a corollary from the axiom that all 
art originates in a desire to escape from the present 
situation. Thus, in the game-songs of children, one 
finds the surplus energy of young bodies still un- 
adapted to the tasks of the grown-up world endeav- 
oring to express itself in imitative action, as, for ex- 
ample, in the well-nigh universal Mulberry Bush. 
On the other hand, the workaday songs, as disting- 
uished from pastime songs, more often than not con- 
cern themselves with the pleasures of leisure: loving 
and fighting, eating and sleeping, loafing and gam- 
ing. 
Examination of a few of the dominant types and 
themes of workaday songs reveals further that, in 
common with the worker of other races, the mind of 
the Negro laborer seems to dwell principally on the 
subjects of comfort and love, which furnish the mo- 
*NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS. By Howard W. Odum and Guy 


B. Johnson. Chapell Hill; The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1926. $3. 
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tive of labor. At the same time a racial as well as a 
social note may be detected in his complaint, the cry, 
not only of a downtrodden class, but also of an op- 
pressed people. 

Psychologically, his imaginative escape is allied to 
a defense mechanism, as in the following, sung by 
diggers on a July day: 


Oh, next winter gonna be so cold, 
Oh, next winter gonna be so cold, 
Oh, next winter gonna be so cold, 
Fire can't warm you, be so cold. 


All the sorrow and tenderness of love, its bitter 
and its sweet, are compressed into another pick song 
with remarkable sureness of dramatic development 
and an eloquent power of suggestion. “She asked 
me in de parlor” is perhaps the most finished pro- 
duction of its kind, a perfect example of folk art in 
the homely natural vigor and directness of its pathos 
and its beauty, admirably suited at the same time to 
the psychological purpose of emotional release from 
the sweat and grime of back-breaking toil. 


Well, she ask me in her parlor, 

An’ she cooled me wid her fan, 

An’ she whispered to her mother, 
“Mama, I love that dark-eyed man.” 


Well, I ask her mother for her 
An’ she said she was too young. 
Lawd, I wished I never had seen her 


An’ I wished she'd never been born. 


Well, I led her to de altar, 

An’ de preacher give his comman’, 
An’ she swore by God that made her 
That she never love another man. 


The note of self-pity struck at the close of the 
second stanza represents a trait of the Negro, bred 
in him by centuries of oppression. It is responsible 
for the plaintiveness and wistfulness of his blues and 
even the wail and moan of his music. And it is the 
theme of many of his workaday songs, like the pick 
song “U—h, U—h, Lawdy”: 


U—h, u—h, Lawdy, 
I wonder why 

I got to live 

Fer de by an’ de by. 


U—h, u—h, Lawdy, 
Don’t you bother me. 

I'm always mighty happy 
When I'm on a spree. 


U—h, u—h, Lawdy, 
U—h, u—h, Lawdy, 
U—h, u—h, Lawdy, 
U—h, Lawdy, u—h, Lawdy, po’ me! 


Even more typical of the Negro is the ironical or 
satirical blend of pathos and humor, seen in the 
chain-gang song “I ain't free”: 


De rabbit in the briarpatch, 
De squirrel in de tree, 
Would love to go huntin,’ 
But I ain't free, 

But I ain't free, 

But I ain't free, 

Would love to go huntin’, 
But I ain't free, ain't free. 


De rooster’s in de hen house, 
De hen in de patch, 

I love to go shootin’ 

At a ol’ shootin’ match, 

But I ain't free, etc., 

At a ol’ shootin’ match, 

But I ain't free, ain't free. 


Ol’ woman in de kitchen, 
My sweetie hanging’ roun’, 
“Nudder man gonna git ‘er, 

I sho’ be boun’, 

‘Cause I ain't free, etc., 
man'll git ‘er, 
‘Cause I ain't free, ain't free. 


Dig in de road band, 

Dig in de ditch, 

Chain gang got me, 

An’ de boss got de switch 
I ain't free, etc., 

Chain gang got me, 


And similarly in the ending of “I don’t mind 
bein’ in jail,’ made familiar in the popular “Jail- 
House Blues”: 


I don’t mind bein’ in jail 
If I didn’t have to stay so long. 


In “Better ‘n I Has at Home” the prisoner makes 
light of his trials with ironical resignation, in which 
self-pity mingles with self-disparagement: 


Cawn pone, fat meat, 
All I gits to eat— 
Better ‘n I has at home, 
Better ‘n I has at home. 


Cotton socks, striped clothes, 
No Sunday glad rags at all— 
Better ‘n I gits at home, etc. 


Rings on my arms, 
Bracelets on my feet— 
Stronger ‘n I has at home, etc. 


Bunk for a bed, 
Straw under my head— 
Better ‘n I gits at home, etc. 


Baby, baby, lemme be, 
Chain gang good enough for me— 
Better 'n I gits at home, etc. 


The strength of his imagination, stimulated by 
keen longing, often makes the object of his desires 
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vividly real to him. Consider the lively fancy that 
opens the “Jail House Wail”: 


The jail’s on fire, Lawd, 
The stockade’s burning down. 


Well, they ain’t got nowhere, 
Lawd, to put the prisoners now. 


Taken prisoners out o° jail, Lawd, 
Carried ‘em to country road. 


Say, I ruther be in chain gang 
Than be in jail all time. 


The same process is seen in the child who plays 
sick because he would rather stay in bed than be in 
school “all time,” or fervently wishes that the school- 
house would burn down. 

And with animal cunning, like the child locked 
in the closet or the attic, the jail-bird schemes, in- 
voking pleasant visions of escape and vengeance: 


Say, jailer keeps you bound down, 
Lawd, say jailer dog you roun’. 


Says if I had my way wid jailer, 
I'd take an’ lock him in cell. 


I'd take key an’ tie it on the door, 
An’ go long way from here, Lawd, Lawd. 


Because poetry, like religion, in the words of 
Santayana, gives him another world to live in, the 
hard-pressed Negro takes naturally to song as prayer 
and to prayer as song. As the longing for freedom 
motivates the spirituals and accounts for their uni- 
versal appeal, so the desire to be where he is not 
and do what he is not doing explains the blues. The 
Negro is a roamer, and like all roamers loves to sing 
the sadness and the weariness of the lonesome road: 


Pity a po’ boy 
Stray ‘way from home, (bis). 


If I ever gits back, 
I sho’ never mo’ to roam, (bis). 


But when he cannot roam, he vents his restless- 
ness in a threat: 


Some o° these days, 
Hit won't be long, 
Mammy gonna call me 
An’ I be gone. 


Some ‘o dese nights, 
An’ I don’t kere, 
Mammy gonna want me, 
An’ I won't be here. 


Some o° dese days 
In de by an’ by, 

You won't have no'n’ t’ eat, 
Den you gonna cry. 


Some o° dese days 
While I's here to home, 
Better feed me an’ pet me, 
Don't, I's gonna roam. 


Perhaps the most frequently encountered symbol 
of freedom and vicarious experience is the train, 
which has a powerful fascination for the Negro as 
for the child mind, whether in the “Chain-Gang 
Blues”; where its whistle comes to him like the 
trump of doom: 


Standin’ on the road side, 

Waitin’ for the ball an’ chain. 

Say, if I was not all shackled down 
I'd ketch that wes’ boun’ train; 


or in the free labor gang, where the “Section Boss” 
improvises his crude poetry, with touching wistful- 
ness and naivete, in the spirit of the child who likes 
to play engineer or motorman: 


Yonder come the engine 
Ringin’ the bell: 
Engineer on the right, 
Fireman on the left. 


See the engineer makin’ time, 
See the engineer gone. 

Fall off the car, 

Throw off the tools. 


Throw off the tools, 
Let the engine go by. 

If I could run like he runs, 
I'd run an’ never stop. 


See the train makin’ up speed, 
See the cars go ‘long. 

If I had wings like that engine, 
I could run an’ fly. 


I could pull the bell, 
I could blow the whistle, 
I could pull the bell, 

An’ let the engine run. 


If I could run like he runs, 
I never would quit, 

I'd always railroad 

I'd always run an’ fly. 


Trains, of course, have been made familiar to us 
through the spirituals and the blues. The signifi- 
cance of workaday songs as the basis of these two 
types of sorrow songs, religious and secular, is at- 
tested by the fact that they supply to the latter the 
homely imagery, concrete symbols, and practical mo- 
tives of the workaday world, such as those associated 
with trains. 


Oh, de gospel train’s a-comin’, etc. 
Oh, she’s comin’ ‘roun’ de curve, etc. 

Oh, de train am heavy loaded, etc. 

Oh, sinner have you got your ticket? etc. 
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Oh, Marse Jesus am de captain, etc. 
Oh, de ride am free to heaven, etc. 


And in this world the wanderer sings: 


I'm gonna ketch dat train, don’t know where 
it’s from. 


Or: 


Longest train I ever saw 

Was nineteen coaches long. 
Darlin’ what have I done to you? 
What makes you treat me so? 
An’ I won't be treated this-a way. 


And Left Wing Gordon moans: 


O Illinois Central, 
What can you spare? 
Fo’ my baby’s in trouble 
An’ I ain't dere. 


An inseparable part of the self-portraiture of Ne- 
gro workaday songs is their social criticism. Out of 
the Negro’s sense of self-pity develops an inevitable 
conviction of social injustice and an indictment of 
the existing order. Professor Talley has already 
given us numerous examples of the slave's smoulder- 
ing resentment of his treatment at the hands of the 
whites. And the free laborer still sings: 


Niggers plant the cotton, 
Niggers pick it out, 

White man pockets money, 
Nigger goes without. 


And under the ironical title, “Everybody call me 
the wages man,” he concludes: 


White man in starched shirt settin’ in shade, 
(three times), 

Laziest man that God ever made, 
Baby, baby. 


And this from the Negro whom the white man 
has always accused of laziness. ‘“Missus” and 
“Mammy,” Marse” and “Nigger,” have become 
charged with new meaning since the Negro worker 
has had time to contemplate the bondage of liberty: 


Missus in de big house, 

Mammy in de yard. 

Missus holdin’ her white hands, 
Mammy workin’ hard, (three ttmes), 
Missus holdin’ her white hands, 
Mammy workin’ hard. 


Ol marse ridin’ all time, 
Niggers workin’ roun’. 
Marse sleepin’ day time, 
Niggers diggin’ in de groun’, etc. 


The prisoner also has his grievances: | 


Oh, she’s boun’ straight way to heaven, etc. 


When time come to be tried, 
Jail keeper lied on me. 


Again: 


Lawd, I went to judge to ask for a fine. 
Judge say, Lawd, he ain't got no time. 


The constant threat of the chain-gang hanging 
over his head (as portrayed in T. S. Stribling’s 
Birthright) has bred in the Southern Negro a haunt- 
ing dread of persecution, thus humorously viewed 
by the “bad man”: 


Went up to ‘Lanta, 
Who should I meet? 
Forty-leben blue coats 
Comin’ down de street, 
Forty-leben blue boats 
Comin’ down de street. 
I ain't done nothin’, 
Why dey follerin’ me? 
I ain't done nothin’, 
Can't dey let me be? 


And persecution has also called forth a defense in 
the nature of a dual personality, one for himself and 
another for the white man, whom he takes delight 
in beating at his own game. 


I steal dat corn 

From de white man’s barn, 
Den I slips aroun’, 

Tells a yarn, 

An’ sells it back again... . 


I steal de melons 

From his patch. 

It takes a smarter man dan him 
Fer ter ketch, 

An’ I sells ‘em back again. 


Deceit as the defense of the weaker is by no means 
restricted to the Negro: women and children have 
also been accused of it. 

Out of the oppressiveness of the law grows the 
necessity of breaking the law; out of the occasional 
offender develops the “bad man,” likewise the boast- 
er, with an offence rather than a defense mechan- 
ism, though the latter is still at the root of it, capi- 
talizing his crimes as a means of conquering women, 
and led to further crime as a result of these trouble- 
some conquests. 


I'm de rough stuff of dark-town alley, 
I'm de man dey hates to see. 

I'm de rough stuff of dis alley, 

But de women’s all falls for me. 


And this gem, which any poet would be glad to 
have written, remarkable for its sense of form and 
plot,—its parallelism and compression, telling a story 
entirely by suggestion: 
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I got a gal, you got a gal, 
All us niggers got a gal. 


He fool ‘roun’, I fool ‘roun’, 
All us niggers fool ‘roun’. 


I got a razor, he got a razor, 
All us niggers got a razor. 


I ‘hind de bars, he ‘hind de bars, 
All us niggers, “hind de bars. 


And it has been left to a “bad man,” the pica- 
resque Left Wing Gordon, to sum up the spirit of 
the blues in his favorite refrain: 


O my babe, you don’t know my min’, 
When you see me laughin’, 
Laughin’ to keep from cryin’, 


and to strike the keynote of Negro love, typical of 
the curious inconstancy and hurly-burly of Negro 


life: 


When you think I'm lovi:.’ you. 
I'm leavin’ you behin’, 


When you think I'm leavin’ 
I'm comin’ right behin’. 


And so we end where we began, with comfort and 
love, the rewards of labor and the fruits of leisure, 
which the Negro prizes as only a race with his his- 
tory can prize them: 


De gal love de money 

An’ de man love de gal; 

If dey bofe don’t git what dey wants, 
It’s livin’ in hell. 


There is scarcely an interest or an activity of the 
Negro that is not mirrored in these songs, in which 
he proves himself as much the philosopher as the 
poet. Unusually direct and concrete even for such 
a direct and concrete genre as folk-song, and more 
wise and witty than the folk-songs of most races, 
these spontaneous snatches exhibit a development of 
form far in excess of the simplicity and often the 
crudity of their sentiment. 

As to the authors of this volume, they have ac- 
complished their task with completeness and fairness, 
as impartial observers but not entirely disinterested 
—with humor and sympathy, with frankness and 
charm, and, more commendable still, with a reason- 
able degree of freedom from the besetting sin of 
collectors; namely, idealization and generalization. 
And we are told that the end is not yet in sight: 
songs are still coming in, increasing the importance 
of the work of collecting and classifying one of the 
largest and most varied stores of folk-song in exist- 
ence. 

The preponderance of the secular songs of the 
Negro over his spirituals is indicated by statistics. 
The composition of spirituals is not.dying out, but 


is undergoing a secularizing process. Within the 
class of secular songs, the blues, of course, far out- 
number any other type. And the need of preserv- 
ing these native blues grows as the record and sheet- 
music market is being flooded with an increasing 
number of worthless imitations. 

If any conclusion may be drawn as to the signi- 
ficance of Negro song as a whole, it is that all the 
western world is feeling the urge of its social 
rhythm, as the work of man, in field and forest, on 
ships and docks has felt the impulse of its chant of 
labor, and as the soul of man has caught the stir of 
its spirit-cry. Now to the old sorrow songs of the 
plantation, harking back to the slave ship, must be 
added these new sorrow songs of the workaday, 
work-weary world and of the workless lonesome 
road: the blues. The child-like faith of slave-days 
is giving way to the worldly cynicism, the disillu- 
sionment of freedom, the product of industrial ex- 
ploitation, migration, and concentration in cities. 
The free worker or the drifter has his problems and 
burdens even as the slave had his visions; both take 
refuge in song. And the sorrow songs of these two 
ages bear a marked resemblance. For in the end it 
might be asked if the dominant note of all Negro 
song is not the homesickness of an alien, homeless 
folk, “po” boy long way from home,” a nostalgia 
born of a racial, traditional, and ancestral longing 
for a home that no longer exists, like the Promised 
Land which the Jews have codified in Zion, and 
like the Heaven of the Christians to which the Ne- 
gro has transferred his unsatisfied earthly longings. 
The Negro is restless and unresting, obsessed with 
the need of seeking and finding. Appropriately 
enough, then, his songs, sacred and secular, spirit- 
uals and blues, are songs of going home, full of riv- 
ers and roads, trains and shoes, arks and chariots 
“comin’ for to carry me home.” 


Gonna shout trouble over 
When I git home, 
Gonna shout trouble over, 
When I git home. 


No mo’ prayin’, no mo’ dyin’ 
When I git home, 

No mo’ prayin’ an’ no mo’ dyin’ 
When I git home. 


Meet my father 
When I git home. 
Meet my father 
When I git home. 


Shake glad hands 
When I git home, 
Shake glad hands 
When I git home. 


King Jesus 
When I git home, 
Yes, I meets King Jesus 
When I git home. 


O 
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“ohe Lot Maker 


(A Play to be Read) 
By Marita BONNER 


SETTING: 


See first the room. A low ceiling; smoked walls; far more length than breadth. There are two win- 
dows and a door at the back of the stage-—The door is between the windows. At left and right there 
are two doors leading to inner rooms. 

They are lighter than the door at back stage. That leads into the garden and is quite heavy. 

You know there is a garden because if you listen carefully you can hear a tapping of bushes against 
the window and a gentle rustling of leaves and grass. 

The wind comes up against the house so much aswash—like waves against the side of a boat—that 
you know, too, that there must be a large garden, a large space around the house. 

But to come back into the room. It is a very neat room. There are white sash curtains at the window 
and a red plaid cloth on the table. Geraniums in red flower pots are in each window and even on the 
table beside the kerosine lamp which is lit there. An old-fashioned wooden clock sits on a shelf in the 
corner behind the stove at the right. Chairs of various types and degrees of ease are scattered around 


the table at center. 


CHARACTERS: 
The Son—*called of God,” Elias Jackson 
His mother, Nettie Jackson 


His Wife, Lucinda Jackson 
His Father, Luke Jackson 
Lucinda’s Lover, Lew Fox 


As the curtain is drawn, see first the mother; a plump colored womar. of indeterminate age and an 


indeterminate shade of brown, seated at the table. 


Luke, the father whose brown face is curled into a 


million pleasant wrinkles, sits opposite her at the left. 

Lew stands by the stove facing the two at the table. He must be an over-fat, over-facetious, over-fair, 
over-bearing, over-pleasant, over-confident creature. If he does not make you long to slap him back into 
a place approaching normal humility, he is the wrong character for the part. 

You must think as you look at him: “A woman would have to be a base fool to love such a man!” 

Then you must relax in your chair as the door at right opens and Lucinda walks in. “Exactly the wo- 


man,” you will decide. 


For at once you can see she is a woman who must have sat down in the mud. 


It has crept into her eyes. They are dirty. It has filtered through—filtered through her. Her speech 
is smudged. Every inch of her body, from the twitch of an eyebrow to the twitch of muscles lower down 
in her body, is soiled. She is of a lighter brown than the mother and wears her coarse hair closely 
ironed to her head. She picks up each foot as if she were loath to leave the spot it rests on. Thus she 
crosses the room to the side of Elias who is seated at the window, facing the center of the room. 

It is hard to describe Elias. He is ruggedly ugly but he is not repulsive. Indeed you want to stretch 
out first one hand and then the other to him. Give both hands to him. You want to give both hands to 


him and he is ruggedly ugly. That is enough. 
ARGUMENT: 


When you see Elias he is about to rehearse his first sermon. He has recently been called from the 
cornfields by God. Called to go immediately and preach and not to dally in any theological school. 
God summoned him on Monday. This is Wednesday. He is going to preach at the meeting-house 


on Sunday. 


SCENE I 

As the curtain draws back, expectation rests heav- 
ily on every one. The mother is poised stiffly on the 
edge of her chair. Her face and her body say, “Do 
me proud! You're my son! Do me proud.” 

The father on his side rests easily on his chair; 
“Make all the mistakes you want. Come off top 
notch. Come off under the pile. You're my son! 
My son.” 

That sums them up in general too. Can you see 
them? Do you know them? 

Elias (rising and walking toward the table), “You 

all set back kind er in a row like.” (He draws 
chairs to the far end of the room at right.) 
“There, there, Ma here! Pa there! Lew——” 


(he hesitates and Lew goes to Lucinda's side 
and sits down at once). (This leaves Elias a lit- 
tle uncertain but he goes on.) “Now—(he with- 
draws a little from them) “Brothers and sis- 
ters.” 

Mother, “M-m-m-m, ‘Lias can't you think of noth- 
in’ new to say first? I been hearin’ that one 
since God knows when. Seems like there's 
somethin’ new.” 

Elias, “Well, what'll I say then?” 

Mother, “Oh ‘ladies and gent’mun’; somethin" 
refined like.” (At this point, Lew and Lucinda 
seemed to get involved in an amused. crossing of 

glances) “But go on then, anything'll be all 

right.” (The mother stops here and glares at 
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Lucinda to pay her for forcing her into back 

water. Lucinda sees Lew.) 

Elias (continuing), “Well Brothers and Sisters! 
There is a tale I'd like for to tell you all this 
evening, brothers and sisters; somethin’ to cheer 
your sorrowing hearts in this vale of tears.” 

Lucinda, “What if their hearts ain't happen to be 
sorrowing?” 

Father, (cutting in) “Boun’ to be some time, chile! 
Boun’ to be!” (The son flashes thanks to 
father. He appears to have forgotten the jibe 
and to be ignorant of the look of approval, too. 
He is a delightful mutual peacemaker.) 

Elias, “A tale to cheer your sorrowing hearts 
through this vale of tears—-This here talk is 
about a potmaker what made pots.” 

Lucinda (laughing to herself—to Lew), “Huh, huh; 
Lord ha’ mercy.” 

Mother (giving Lucinda a venomous glance and ris- 
ing in defense), “Look here ‘Lias, is that tale 
in the Bible? You is called of God and He 
aint asked you to set nothin’ down He aint writ 
himself.” 

Elias, “This is one of them tales like Jesus used to 
tell the Pharisees when he was goin’ round 
through Galilee with them.” 

Mother, *‘Jesus aint never tol’ no tales to Pharisees 
nor run with them either! Onliest thing He 
ever done was to argue with them when He 
met them. He gave ‘em good example like.” 

Elias, ““Well this’n is somethin’ like wait you all 
please! Once there was a man what made pots. 
He lived in a little house with two rooms and 
all that was in those rooms was pots. Just pots. 
Pots all made of earthenware. Earthenware. 
Each one of them had a bottom and a handle 
just alike. All on them jes’ alike. One day 
the man was talking to them pots———_—.” 

Lucinda (just loud enough to be disagreeable), 

“What kinder fool was talking to pots?” 

Elias (ignoring her), “An he says, listen you all. 
You all is all alike. Each on you is got a bot- 
tom to set on and a handle. You all is alike now 
but you don’ have to stay that away. Do jes’ 
as I tells you and you can turn to be anything 
you want. Tin pots, iron pots, brass pots, sil- 
ver pots. Even gold.” “Then them pots says 


Mother “Lias, who the name of God ever heard tell 
of a minister saying pots talked. Them folks 
aint goin’ to let you do it.” 

Elias “Ma! Then the pots said; ‘what we got to 

do?” And the man he told them he was goin’ 

to pour something in them. “Don’t you all tip 
over or spill none of the things I put in you. 

These here rooms is goin’ to get dark. Mighty 

dark. You all is goin’ to set here. Each got 

to set up by hisself. On his own bottom and 
hold up his handle. You all is goin’ to hear 
rearin’ and tearin.’ Jes’ set and don’t spill on 
the ground.” “Master, I got a crack in me,” 
says one of them pots, “I got a crack in me 
so’s I can't hol’ nuthin.” “Then the man took 
a little dirt and he spit on it and put it on the 


crack and he patter it—just as gentle like! He 
never stopped and asked ‘How'd you get that 
crack and he patted it—just as gentle like! He 
some folks would have done. He stooped right 
down and fixed the crack ‘cause ‘twas in his 
pot. His own pot. Then he goes out.” 

“Them rooms got so dark that a million fire- 
flies couldn't have showed a light in there.” 
“What's that in the corner?’ says one of the 
pots. Then they gets scared and rolls over on 
the ground and spilled.” 

Lucinda “Uhm” (she sees only Lew again). 

Elias (still ignoring her), “It kept getting darker. 
Bye ‘n bye noises commenced. Sounded like a 
drove of bees had travelled up long a elephant’s 
trunk and was setting out to sting their way 
out thoo the thickest part. “Wah, we’s afraid," 
said some more pots and they spilled right over. 

For a long time them rooms stayed right 
dark and the time they was dark they was full 
of noise and pitchin’ and tarin’—but pres'n'y 
the dark began leaving. The gray day come 
creepin’ in under the door. The pot-maker he 
come in; "Mornin y'all, how is you?’ he asks. 

Some of them pots said right cheery, “We's 
still settin’ like you tol’ us to set! Then they 
looked at their selves and they was all gol. 

Some of them kinder had hung their heads 
but was still settin’ up. 

The pot-maker he says, ‘Never min’, you all, 
you can be silver. You aint spilled over.” 

Then some of the pots on the groun’ snuk 
up and tried to stand up and hol’ up their 
heads. ‘Since you all is so bol’ as to try to be 
what you aint, you all kin be brass!” 

An’ then he looked at them pots what was 
laying on the groun’ and they all turned to tin. 

Now sisters and brothers them pots is people. 
Is you all. If you'll keep settin’ on the truth 
what God gave you, you ‘ll be gol.’ If you lay 
down on Him, He is goin’ to turn you to tin. 
There won't be nothin’ to you at all. You be 
as empty as any tin can” ..... 

Father, “Amen, amen.” 

Elias, “Taint but just so long that you got to be on 
this earth in the dark—anyhow.” 

“Set up. Set up and hold your head up. 
Don’ lay down on God! Don’ lay down on 
Him! Don’ spill on the groun.. No matter 
how hard the folks wear and tear and worry 
you. Set up and don’ spill the things He give 
you to keep for him. They tore him—but He 
come into the world Jesus and He went out of 
it still Jesus. He set hisself up as Jesus and He 
aint never laid down.” (Here, Lucinda yawns 
loudly and gives a prolonged ‘Ah-h-h-h-h!) 

Elias, “Set up to be gol’ you all and if you ever feels 

weak tell God; “Master I got a crack in me.’ 

He'll stoop down and take and heal you. He 

wont ask you how you got cracked. He'll heal 

you the pot-maker done it and he warn't 

God. The pot maker he didn’t blame the pots 

for bustin.’ He knows that pots can bust and 

God knows that it wouldn't take but so much 

anyway to knock any gol’ pot over and crack 
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it an’ make it tin. That's the reason He’s sorry 
for us and heals us. 

Ask Him. And set. Set you all. Don't 
spill on the groun’. Amen.” 

There is a silence. The father looks along the 
floor steadily. Elias looks at him. Lucinda sees Lew. 
The mother sees her son. Finally Elias notes Lu- 
cinda has her hand in Lew’s and that they are whis- 
pering together. But Lew releases her hand and 
smiles at Elias, rising to his feet at the same time. 
Lew (in a tone too nice, too round, too rich to be 

satisfactory) “Well, well folks! I'll have to go 
on now. I am congratulating you, sister Net- 
tie, on such a son! He is surely a leadin’ light. 
Leadin’® us all straight into Heaven.” (He 
stops and mouths a laugh) “I'll be seein’ you all 
at the meetin’—good night” (he bobs up and 
down as if he were really a toy fool on a 
string) “Ah — Lucinda—ah—may—I—ask — 
—you—for—a drink of water if—ah it do 
not bother you?” 

(The tone is hollow. There will be no water 
drunk though they may run the water. Lucin- 
da smiles and leaves behind him giving a de- 
fiant flaunt as she passes Elias. This leaves the 
other three grouped beside the table.) 

Father “That is a right smart sermon, ‘pears to me. 
Got some good sense in it.” 

Mother “But them folks aint goin’ to sit there and 
hear him go on to tell them pots kin talk. I 
know that.” 

A door bangs within the room in which Lucinda 
and Lew have disappeared. Lucinda comes out, 
crosses the stage, goes into the room at right. A 
faint rustling is heard within. 

Mother (calling), “Cinda what you doin’ in that 
trunk? Taint nuthin’ you need in there to- 
night.” (The rustling ceases abruptly—you can 
almost see Lucinda’s rage pouring in a flood at 
the door.) 

Lucinda (from within) “I aint doin’ nothin".—— 
(She appears at the doorway fastening a string 
of red beads around her throat.) 

Mother, “Well, if you aint doin’ nothin’ what you 
doin’ with them beads on?” 

Lucinda (flaring) “None of your business.” 

Mother “Oh it aint! Well you jes’ walk back in 
there and rest my best shoes under the side of 
the bed please, ma’am.” 

Father, “Now Nettie, you women all likes to look 


Mother, “Don't name me with that one there 

Elias “Ma don’t carry on with ‘Cinda so.” 

Mother “You aint nothin’ but a turntable! You aint 
got sense enough to see that she would jam 
you down the devil's throat if she got a 
chance.” 

Lucinda “I'm goin’ long out of here where folks 
got some sense.” (She starts off without re- 
moving the shoes). 

Mother “Taint whilst to go. I'm goin’ callin’ my- 

self. Give me my shoes.” (Lucinda halts at the 

door. There are no words that can tell you 
how she looks at her mother-in-law. Words 
cannot do but so much.) 


Lucinda (slinging the shoes) “There.” 

Elias picks them up easily and carries them to his 
mother. 

She slips them on, and, catching up a shawl, goes 
off at back followed by her husband. Lucinda stamps 
around the room and digs a pair of old shoes up 
from somewhere. She slams everything aside that 
she passes. Finally she tips one of the geraniums 
over. 

Elias (mildly) “Taint whilst to carry on so, Lu- 
cinda.” 

Lucinda “Oh for God's sake shut up! You and 
your ‘taint whilst to’s’ make me sick.” 

(Elias says nothing. He merely looks at her.) 

Lucinda “That's right! That's right! Stand there 
and stare at me like some pop-eyed owl. You 
aint got sense enough to do anything else.” 

(Elias starts to speak. Lucinda is warmed to 
her subject. What can he say?) 

Lucinda (even more rapidly), “No you aint got 
sense enough to do anything else! Aint even 
got sense enough to keep a job! Get a job 
paying good money! Keep it two weeks and 
jes’ when I’m hoping you'll get a little money 
ahead so’s I could live decent like other women 
—in my house—You had to go and get called 
of God and quit to preach!” 

Elias (evenly), “God chose me.” 

Lucinda “Yas God chose you. He aint chose you 
for no preachin.. He chose you for some 
kinder fool! That's what you are—some kinder 
fool! Fools can’t preach.” 

Elias “Some do.” 

Lucinda “Then you must be one of them that does! 
If you was any kind of man you'd get a decent 
job and hold it and hold your mouth shut and 
move me into my own house. Aint no woman 
so in love with her man’s mother she wants to 
live five years under the same roof with her 
like I done.” 

(Elias may have thought of a dozen replies. 
He makes none.) 

Lucinda stares at him. Then she laughs aloud. 
It is a bitter laugh that makes you think of rocks 
and mud and dirt and edgy weather. It is jagged. 
“Yes you are some kinder fool. Standing there like 
a pop-eyed owl—(there follows the inevitable). The 
Lord knows what I ever saw on you!” 

Elias (still evenly), “The Lord does know Lucinda” 
(at that Lucinda falls back into her chair and 
curses aloud in a singsong manner as if she 
were chanting a prayer. Then she sits still and 
stares at him.) 

Lucinda “Elias—aint you never wanted to hit no- 
body in your life?” 

(Before he can answer, a shrill whistle is 
heard outside the window at left. Lucinda 
starts nervously and looks at the window. 
When she sees Elias has heard the sound she 
tries to act unconcerned.) 

Lucinda “What kinder bird is that whistlin’ at the 
window?” (She starts toward it. Elias puts out 
a hand and stops her.) 

Elias “Taint whilst to open the window to look out. 
Can't see nothin’ in the dark.” 
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Lucinda “That aint the side that old well is on is 


it? That aint the window is it?” 


Elias “You ought to know! Long as you been ‘liv- 


in’ here! Five years you just said.” (There is 
a crackle of bushes outside the window close to 
the house. A crash. Then a sound of mutter- 
ing that becomes louder and louder. A sub- 
dued splashing. Lucinda starts to the window 
but Elias gets there first. He puts his back to 
the wall.) 


Lucinda “Somebody's fallin’ into that well! Look 


out there!” 


Elias “Taint whilst to.” 
Lucinda “Taint whilst to! Oh God—here um call- 


ing! Go out there! Taint whilst to!” (She 
tries to dart around Elias. They struggle. He 
seizes her wrist drags her back. She screams 
and talks all the time they struggle.) “Call 
yourself a Christian! The devil! That's what 
you is! The devil! Lettin’ folks drown! Might 
be your own mother!” 


Elias “Taint my mother!—You know who it is!" 
Lucinda “How I know? Oh, go out there and save 


him for God's sake.” (The struggles and the 
splashing are ceasing. A long-drawn “Oh my 
God” that sounds as if it comes from every por- 
tion of the room, sifts over the stage. Lucinda 
cries aloud. It is a tearing, shrieking, mad 
scream. It is as if someone had torn her soul 
apart from her body. Elias wrenches the door 
open ) “Now Cindy, you was goin’ to Lew. 
Go ‘long to him.” “G'long to him,” he repeats. 


Lucinda, (trying to fawn at him), “Oh! No! Elias, 


Oh Master! Ain you no ways a man? I aint 
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know that was Lew! I aint know that was 
Lew——Oh, Yes I did. ‘Lew, Lew.” (She 
darts past Elias as if she has forgotten him. 
You hear her outside calling), “Lew, Lew.” 
Full of mad agony, the screams search the 
night. But there is no answer. You hear only 
the wind. The sound of wind in the leaves. 
Elias stands listening. Then he closes the door. 
All at once there is the same crackling sound 
outside and a crash and a splash. Once more 
Cindy raises her voice—frightened and choked. 
He hears the sound of the water. He starts 
toward the door. “Go ‘long to Lew,” he 
shouts, and sits down. “You both is tin.” But 
he raises himself at once and runs back to the 
door. “God, God, I got a crack in me too!”, 
he cries and goes out into the darkness. You 
hear splashing and panting. You hear cries. 
“Cindy give me your hand! There now! You 
is ‘most out.’ But then you hear another crash. 
A heavier splashing. Something has given 
away. 

One hears the sound of wood splitting. One 
hears something heavy splashing into the water. 
One hears only the wind in the leaves. Only 
the wind in the leaves and the door swings 
vacant. 

You stare through the door. Waiting. Ex- 
pecting to see Elias stagger in with Lucinda in 
his arms perhaps. But the door swings vacant. 
You stare but there is only wind in the 
leaves. 

That's all there will be. A crack has been 
healed. A pot has spilled over on the ground. 
Some wisps have twisted out. 


Some thoughts too fragile for a word, 
Soft as the small throat of a bird, 
Remain for all of time unsaid, 

And thus, unborn, are never dead. 


As close as lightning sheathed in thunder 
So near have we two been, yet wonder 
Crowds into estranging eyes 
Dispersing to a mild surprise 

That we are alien each to each, 

And although touching, out of reach. 


I cannot scale your Heaven or tell 
What writhing things are in your Hell, 
And you, for all that you may try, 
Will never see my inner sky. . 


In spite of touch of lips we are 
More distant than the farthest star, 
Forever strangers, sharply caught 
Upon the barriers of thought; 

For alien must they ever be 


Who bear the curse of subtlety. 
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1926---°@he Negro in Business 


ALANCING the record of gains and losses in 

Negro business during 1926 shows a credit. 
This credit may be concretely presented in figures, 
but the greatest gain during the current year has 
been revealed in certain trends which tell a far 
more significant and hopeful story than do cold 
figures. 

First: There has been a general toning up in the 
character and vigor of the literature on Negro busi- 
ness. The magazine articles and newspaper editori- 
als have been marked with a buoyant optimism 
which is in striking contrast with the depression and 
pessimism of the yeat¥ before, and what is of utmost 
importance is the fact that the optimism has been 
justified. 

A number of our newspapers have maintained 
special writers who have continually emphasised the 
progress of the race in business. Among them are 
Schuyler and Occomy of the Pittsburgh Courier; W. 
N. Jones of the Afro-American; Lester A. Walton 
of the New York World and N. Y. Age; and J. 
A. Rogers of the Amsterdam News. Harry Pace is 
doing a series of business building topics for the 
Associated Negro Press, while Percival Prattis, Dan- 
iel W. Chase and others have done frequent ar- 
ticles on that subject for the same news agency. 
Eugene Gordon's article on Negro newspapers 
which appeared in the American Mercury brought 
him an invitation to do a series for The Fourth 
Estate. Mr. Gordon's series set forth the merits of 
the Negro press before America’s largest national 
advertisers and if properly followed up should prove 
of great financial value to the advertising columns 
of our newspapers. 

House organs are becoming more and more neces- 
sary in the conduct of business because of their value 
in promoting team work. A considerable number 
of new house organs have made their appearance 
this year and many of them are newsy, catchy and 
splendidly edited. 

The Associated Negro Press, The Columbian 
News Bureau, The Preston News Service, as well 
as other news bureaus, are discovering more and 
more hopeful news of the Negro’s economic ad- 
vance, and the publication of these news stories have 
had a very wholesome effect. In other words, dur- 
ing 1926 there has been much “talking up” of 
Negro business rather than talking it down. 

Second: Negro business is abandoning hit or miss 
methods and seeking to find the logical and system- 
atic way of doing things. _This is shown in the 
local surveys of Negro business which have been 
made in Dallas, Birmingham, Atlanta and Durham. 
These surveys seek to discover the approximate load 
computed in business enterprises which may be car- 
ried by the estimated local purchasing power and 
buying habits of the race. Such interesting dis- 
coveries have been made through these local studies 
that in 1927 they may be expected to become more 
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general and more intensive. 

Third: Negro Trade Week Campaigns have be- 
come very popular during 1926 and plans for 1927 
are already under way. These campaigns which 
feature the slogan “Buy Something From a Negro 
Merchant” are cooperative advertising campaigns 
among local Negro business men and the results have 
been most gratifying in local interest aroused. How- 
ever, the real test of results of these campaigns has 
been the increased returns in the cash registers of the 
participating firms. 

In Birmingham, recently, I interviewed some of 
the local business men regarding their Trade Week 
Campaign which had just been concluded: 

“Tell me”, I said to Mr. Mabry of the Mabry 
Brothers Dry Goods Store, “did many new custom- 
ers come into your store during the week?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “we hac a great many new 
customers who came in during the week and made 
purchases because they wanted to get the coupons 
which might entitle them to one of the gold prizes.” 

“What I want to know is”, I pursued, “after the 
campaign brings new customers to the stores, do 
they stick or do they drop out after the week of in- 
tensive work?” 

“It is hardly fair to expect the campaign to do 
much more than bring the customer into the store”, 
said Mr. Mabry, “but once they come in it is up to 
us to hold the new trade. Last year during our 
Trade Week Campaign we had many new cus- 
tomers for that week, and I am glad to tell you 
that we have been able to keep fully 80 per cent of 
them as regular customers during the year.” 

P. J. Harris, for thirty years a grocer in Bir- 
mingham, reported many new customers and told of 
one woman who came in and made a large purchase 
and as she was leaving the store said, “I am so glad 
that this campaign has been put on for it reminds 
us to share our business with the grocers of our own 
race. 

The Birmingham Trade Week Campaign was 
conducted by the Birmingham Civic and Commer- 
cial Association of which P. D. Davis is the Presi- 
dent. 

During the year Trade Week Campaigns have 
been held in Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Detroit, New Or- 
leans and Cincinnati. 

Fourth: Another trend in 1926 of paramount 
importance has been the development of local finan- 
cial enterprises. Much of the credit for this is due 
to the success of the Peoples Finance Corporation 
of St. Louis. Under the leadership of George W. 
Buckner, this organization has recently erected a 
$400,000 office building and has aided in organizing 
“Peoples Finance Corporations” in Cleveland, De- 
troit and a number of other cities in the middle 
west. 


S. D. Hooker, of the Hooker Dry Goods and 
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Shoe Company, recently told me in Tulsa that his 
firm has opened a retail and mail order shoe com- 
pany in St. Louis as a branch of their Tulsa store. 

“Our St. Louis business has grown so rapidly that 
its annual turnover will exceed that of our Tulsa 
store, and I attribute this to the splendid work which 
has been done by the St. Louis Local Negro Busi- 
ness League under Pearl Abernathy and the Peoples 
Finance Corporation, in their combined program of 
selling Negro business enterprises to the Negroes of 
St. Louis.” 

A work somewhat similar is being undertaken by 
the National Benefit Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. In order to provide a safe investment 
outlet for their mounting surplus, Mr. S. W. Ruth- 
erford, Secretary-Manager, recently spent six weeks 
in five Southern states in which his company oper- 
ates, organizing local financial corporations which 
will be capitalized partly by his firm and partly by 
local capital. Local men of proven integrity and 
experience will head these local firms and they will 
engage in a general mortgage and real estate loan 
business. 

Fifth: Even from the orgy of waste in Oklahoma 
there have come rays of hope. During a recent 
visit to that state, Dunjee, fearless editor of Okla- 
homa City and Elliott, merchant prince of Musko- 
gee, told me many encouraging stories of Negro 
awakening to their state. Atkins and Wesley, Ne- 
gro lawyers of Muskogee, have managed the million 
dollar Ingram holdings and have not only conserved 
and developed these oil properties, but have, I am 
told, made more than $75,000 for themselves. 

Luther Manuel, who comes of age in Ferbuary, 
1927, has organized the Manuel Investment Com- 
pany of Muskogee with Jacob J. Simmons as his 
partner. They are engaged in the business of farm 
loans and the success of this enterprise will be an 
important factor in determining whether the courts 
will turn his holdings over to him, or whether they 
will be continued under the control of a white 
guardian. I understand that Manuel's income is 
more than $100,000 a year. 

As to the more concrete achievements of the year, 
the Insurance Companies, largest of Negro enter- 
prises, deserve first mention. 

The Universal Life Insurance Company of Mem- 
phis, through the skillful management of M. S. 
Stewart, has salvaged the industrial business of the 
old Mississippi Life Insurance Company which was 
merged with the Standard Life in 1924 just prior 
to the collapse of the Perry enterprise in Atlanta. 

T. J. Ferguson, Manager of the old Standard Life 
in Atlanta has made an heroic and successful effort 
to hold together the old business despite the fact that 
control of the Company has passed from the white 
insurance group in Tennessee to another white 
group in Arkansas. 

Heman Perry has moved to St. Louis and or- 
ganized the Standard Life Insurance Company of 
Missouri. This occurred just at the close of the year 
and its development will be watched with interest 
during 1927. If Perry stages a real “come back” 
he will merit the plaudits of the entire race. 

John L. Webb and A. E. Bush, are prime factors 


in the organization of an old line life insurance 
company in Arkansas. Mr. Webb has also com- 
pleted a large office building in Hot Springs for the 
Woodmen of Union of which he is the Supreme 
Custodian. This building also houses the Union In- 
vestment Company, a subsidiary project of the 
Woodmen. 

C. C. Spaulding, President of the North Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Company, won both the Harmon 
award and the Madam Walker world tour for his 
able leadership in directing the affairs of his com- 
pany. The Durham group, in addition to a bank, 
a Building and Loan Association and a Fire In- 
surance Company, added in 1926 a new company 
which is chartered to write burglary and auto- 
mobile insurance. 

The Liberty Life under Dr. Bousfield and the 
Victory Life under Mr. Oyerton, showed sub- 
stantial and gratifying gains for the year. The 
Northeastern Life which began business late in 1925, 
made great progress in 1926. Harry Pace has proved 
his leadership in this line. The same is true of T. 
K. Gibson, who is piloting the affairs of the Su- 
preme Life of Ohio. 

The National Negro Business League at its meet- 
ing in Cleveland in August, asked the business men 
of the country to underwrite a budget for $10,000 
to carry out a program which includes a full time 
field worker; a national survey of Negro business; a 
bureau of information on personnel and business 
problems; nationalizing Negro Trade Week; and 
the publication of a monthly bulletin. Nearly half 
of the amount was pledged at Cleveland. 

Negro insurance men with A. L. Lewis of Jack- 
sonville as President, met in New Orleans in July 
and adopted plans for developing and training in- 
surance salesmen and for bringing about closer har- 
mony between the companies. 

Negro bankers met in Philadelphia in September 
at the call of Major R. R. Wright and organized for 
the mutual protection of the member banks and out- 
lined plans for a campaign to increase the number 
of depositors. 

The program of the National Negro Finance 
Corporation as set forth by Dr. Moton, the Presi- 
dent, includes reaching the great capital reservoirs 
of the country for the safe expansion of Negro busi- 
ness. The first step in that direction was a confer- 
ence arranged by Dr. Moton and held in New York 
City in November. Present at this conference were 
officers of the Finance Corporation and a group of 
financiers from the Wall Street district. It was the 
first of a series of such conferences in which white 
and colored men sit down together and discuss 
sympathetically the financial problems of Negro 
business. 

Finally, of what value are annual inventories un- 
less they serve as guides for the year to come. The 
trends to which we have referred are mere ripples 
upon a great ocean of limitless opportunities for 
Negro business. If then in the new year we con- 
tinue to stimulate, encourage and expand the spirit 
of team work and unselfish cooperation which was 
displayed in 1926, the tiny ripples may easily be- 
come in 1927 a giant tidal wave of economic 
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he Negro Bloc 


just ended was naturally the politics of the 

party in power, or administration politics. 
We are concerned in this article with the activities 
of the element of the administration or Republican 
Party, known as the “Colored Section.” 

Prior to 1924 the Republican Party was beset 
by factional differences which seemed to threaten 
the life and the very existence of the Grand Old 
Party. These factions were given the names of 
“blocs” and a handful of Senators coming from the 
Northwestern States and subscribing to the leader- 
ship of the late Senator La Follette, constituting 
the most formidable and hardest to control by party 
leaders, was known as the “Farm Bloc.” They 
seemed to be opposed to everything proposed in 
the Senate and House which was labelled adminis- 
trative measure. These Senators opposed openly the 
rest of the Republican Party and became so anti- 
Republican that they even voted with the Demo- 
crats against Presidential appointees of colored 
men when the only objection to confirmation was the 
fact of color. Thus, this vast so-called liberal wing 
of the party was adopting the Southern “Bourbon” 
principles. Later it became the Third Party. 

About the same time that this “bloc” was hav- 
ing its inning there came to the fore that great 
bugaboo, the K.K.K., who claimed to be one hun- 
dred per cent. American; another “bloc” that was 
stealing the Southern “Bourbon” stuff.. The per- 
sonnel of the Klan in many of the states in the 
North and West, where this “patriotic order” is 
formed, were persons whom colored people recog- 
nized as professing friendship for the race. Many 
of the candidates for ofice were found to be mem- 
bers of this sinister band. What was the colored 
man to do with his vote? 

Then there came the demands from the drys 
and the wets; those in favor of the World Court 
and those opposed to the United States entering 
the court; the anti-Klan faction and the Old Guard, 
and then the colored “Bloc” made known its desires. 

Finally the Presidential election under the able 
management of Senator William M. Butler ce- 
mented all of those warring factions and “Blocs” and 
each faction felt that with the winning of the elec- 
tion would be the triumph of the things for which 
it had stood. The Colored Section, or Negro 
“Bloc,” as usual, looked to the National Government 
to right all of its wrongs. It confidently believed 
that there would be “restored to the race” those 
p'aces which colored men had held under Roosevelt 
and Taft, of which the colored people had been so 
ruthlessly despoiled by the Democrats under Wood- 
row Wilson. They confidently believed that segre- 
getion would have no place in an administration 
under the leadership of men from Massachusetts. 
They felt that the powers that controlled the des- 
tines of the party and the administration would 
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denounce the K.K.K. and assign it to the dark re- 
gions. 

Colored politicians and Negro citizens in general 
expect and have a right to expect to be allowed to 
hold Federal offices. If they have the ability they 
have just as much right as any other citizen to be 
appointed to office. One of the best ways to help 
a people is to promote individuals of that people to 
prominent positions of trust. If the Government 
reposes confidence in a race by appointing its mem- 
bers to high places then individuals in business will 
fall in line. 

With the passing of 1925, the Negro race lost 
one of its most picturesque and outstanding char- 
acters. Robert H. Terrell, Judge of the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, was really a 
great judge. When his term of office expired dur- 
ing the Wilson administration, the entire white bar 
of the District asked of the President that he be 
reappointed, and Wilson did re-appoint him, be- 
cause of his record as a judge. 

It has developed that appointment to office has 
been a slow and disappointing process; that there has 
been no radical policy in changing and rebuking 
segregation although substantial progress has been 
made in that direction in a manner which is likely 
to be permanent; that the closing days of the By- 
Elections during the fall of 1926, disclosed that the 
Republican Senate floor leader was a K.K.K., and 
lastly that very little progress was made in legis- 
lation favorable to or for the Negro “Bloc.” 

And yet, with these seeming disappointments 
there has been a distinct gain by the Negro “Bloc” 
during 1926, which is going to give new life and 
strength to the race and demand greater respect 
and consideration from the G. O. P. 

The outstanding appointment of this administra- 
tion to date, is the appointment and confirmation 
of Honorable James A. Cobb, as the successor to the 
late Judge Terrell. Mr. Cobb was designated early 
in the winter of 1926, and his appointment and 
confirmation was not consummated until late in the 
summer. During all of the time this matter was 
pending in the Senate, nothing else of a legislative 
or executive nature was successfully attempted. Sad 
to say, the trouble as usual, was with members of 
our race who sought, through the Democrats, to rob 
the group of representation. Whatever represen- 
tation the Negro “Bloc” has received has been 
through the Department of Justice which thorough- 
ly understands and sympathizes with the President. 

The President has always reposed great confi- 
dence in his subordinates; he relies upon them and 
believes that they will do their duty and he there- 
fore gives them a free hand in administering the 
tasks entrusted to them. This policy has not always 
worked to the benefit of colored people for Depart- 
ment heads have not always shown the sympathy 
to us desired by the President. Mr. Coolidge be- 
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lieves that when once he has expressed a desire 
along a certain line that his aids will endeavor to 
bring his wishes to pass. He believes that if the 
American white citizen the country over will vol- 
untarily accord to his Negro brother the rights guar- 
anteed him by the laws of the land, that there will 
be a more substantial and lasting observance of those 
laws than if observance is secured by coercion. 

The assignment by the Department of Justice of a 
Special Assistant to try cases in the Middle and 
Far West has had a very helpful effect upon all of 
that part of the country. A small and seemingly 
insignificant number of voters in Nebraska was so 
encouraged and stimulated by the appearance of 
this Assistant, that they aroused sufficient interest 
in the colored elecorate to return two colored mem- 
bers to the Legislature. They are making a deter- 
mined effort to form a combination for future work 
in the States of Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. 
In Kansas, Nick Childs had the hardihood to try 
his lance against the Republican Senatorial leader, 
Senator Charles Curtiss. No one can blame Mr. 
Childs for his attempt; that was his prerogative as 
an American citizen and was fitting that he should 
seek, within his party, the representation which he 
felt his people needed and were not getting. 

The Twelfth District of Missouri was the battle 
ground of a strenuous attempt to unseat Mr. Dyer, 
the proponent of the anti-lynch bill. Two colored 
aspirants received enough votes to have nominated 
one of them if they had buried their differences 
and concentrated on one candidate. But, sad to re- 
-_ somebody had been “seen” and the vote was 
split. 

The powers in Illinois have not yet determined 
that Mr. Madden, who, by the way, holds the most 
important chairmanship in the iNational House, be 
retired to private life. There is justice and equity 
in this loyalty to one who has played fair. The 
Illinois election of two colored men to the Senate 
and three to the House indicates the trend of affairs 
in that state. It can be said of the leadership in 
Illinois that Mr. Wright has been able to get for his 
followers, representation both through appointment 


and election, which is far in excess of the quota of . 


votes cast. Mr. Wright is an astute politician and 
his demands are respected because of the confidence 
the party leaders have in his ability to deliver. 
Politics was a more absorbing subject during the 
past year in California than ever before in the his- 
tory of that state, encouraged by the reason given 


above, and the added fact that one of the most 
successful conventions ever held by the National -\s- 
sociation of Colored Women’s Clubs was staged at 
Oakland. Out of four men who ran for the Lov er 
House, McFarland, of Oakland; Mabson, of San 
Francisco; Tyler and Roberts, of Los Angeles; R \b- 
erts, the incumbent, was returned. The state, how- 
ever, was thoroughly organized, and to this scheme 
of organization Senator Shortridge gave his hearti- 
est approval and support. 

The Negro “Bloc” in 1926, during the Senatorial 
election thereof, lost a strong and fearless champion 
in the person of William M. Butler of Massachu- 
setts, but continuing as Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, Mr. Butler will still be a 
friend at Court. The result of the elections of 1926 
show that the Negro “Bloc” was not the only one 
that was disappointed and peeved in not getting 
done the things it thought should be done. 

The great outstanding and encouraging feature of 
the year of 1926 is the evidence of a deeper deter- 
mination on the part of colored Americans to send 
members of their own race to the law-making bodies 
of their state and the Nation, thereby obtaining 
better representation. 

The consummation of the organization of the 
Pullman Porters has not been economic so much as 
it has been political in that it connotes the spirit 
which is today rife among Negroes of the United 
States of America. 

As evidence of this spirit let us congratulate 
Senators Adelbert H. Roberts and George T. Kersey; 
Assemblymen Sheadrick B. Turner, Charles A. Grif- 
fin and Warren B. Douglas of Illinois; Assembly- 
man William H. Fuller and Samuel B. Hart, of 
Pennsylvania; Assemblyman K. F. L. Barnett, of 
Nebraska; Harry E. Davis of Ohio, Howard Harper 
of West Virginia and Frederick M. Roberts of 
California; Walthall L. Moore and John A. Davis of 
Missouri; and Justice of the Peace William L. Hous- 
ton of Gary, Indiana. 


If the activity of 1926 is continued in-the same 
proportion by the Negro “Bloc” during the next 
two years, the indications are that there will be 
Negro candidates for the Lower House of Congress 
in at least five Congressional Districts and Negro 
Legislators elected in at least fifteen states. With a 
united effort it is possible, and, I predict that a 
Negro will be elected to Congress by a Northern 
State in 1928. 


To receive consideration in OPPORTUNITY’S Third Annual Contest, all manuscripts, drawings, 
and musical scores must have been entered by February 28. 
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“Ghe Negro in Industry, 1926 


By T. ARNOLD HILL 


the attitude of labor 


CHE year 1926 was 
one of genuine 
prosperity. Unemploy- 
ment was not widespread 
and wages were at the 
highest peak of the na- 
tion’s history. No strikes 
of national significance 
arose and foreign and do- 
mestic commerce flour- 
ished. Industrial condi- 
tions affecting Negroes 
kept pace with this pros- 
perity, resulting in new 
uses for their labor, 
North and South, in or- 
der to meet demands for 
workers. For a time an 
oversupply of Negro la- 
bor in certain northern 
centers seemed imminent. 
This was in the Spring 
when the usual migra- 
tory trek makes its way 
from the South. It was 
then that warning was 
circulated that New 
York, Chicago, Pitts- a 
burgh, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
and other centers, more or less popular with migrant 
Negroes had a surplus of labor and prospective new- 
comers should be prepared for a reasonable period of 
unemployment if they moved into them. But this 
condition soon passed and the steady normal flow 
North continued. 

Early in the year, “in order to keep the public 
informed of the essential changes in industry in va- 
rious parts of the country,” the Industrial Relations 
Department of the National Urban League an- 
nounced its intention to release monthly bulleteins 
compiled from reports of advisors located through- 
out the United States. The first bulletin appeared in 
June. This service, while still imperfect, was the 
first monthly guage of the gains and losses of Negro 
workers, of their experiences with organized labor, 
of their movement from place to place in search of 
work and of the effect of industrial reactions upon 
them. 

These dispatches revealed no unusual migration, 
but a movement to Florida during the recent real es- 
tate boom and after the hurricane, the regular stu- 
dent hegira in the summer, an increased movement 
to Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas during the cotton 
picking season; workers coming into the cities from 
the country in the early fall, and the customary 
slight southern migration in the winter, which was 
compensated for as usual by an exodus North in 
the Spring and Summer. There were notations on 


Charles Moore, the first Negro street car 
conductor in Boston. 


unions toward Negro 
participation, reports of 
advances and recessions 
in industry, stories of 
stranded students to 
whom the curtailment of 
employment as Pullman 
porters was a disappoint- 
ment, (as many as sev- 
enteen were provided 
with free transportation 
in June from Louisville) 
results of campaigns in 
Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York to awaken in- 
terest in the work prob- 
lems of Negroes, and an 
account of the signing of 
a bill by Mayor Sims of 
Atlanta granting a min- 
imum wage of $100 per 
month for all “white” 
skilled and semi-skilled 
city employees. 


Last year was a ban- 
ner period for the rail- 
roads, the cotton crop 
of the South, the build- 
ing of public roads, the 
construction of buildings and the manufacture of 
automobiles and trucks. That this high level of 
well-being encompassed the Negro is proved by 
reports from Illinois and points in the East where 
bids were made for colored track workers and wages 
for this work were higher than those in other lines 
usually employing Negroes. So great was the de- 
mand for cotton pickers in Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri that labor agents patroled Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and daily excursions from nearby 
southern cities failed to supply the demand. From 
his office in Jefferson City, Missouri, Robert S. Cobb, 
representing the Missouri Negro Industrial Commis- 
sion reported: 

“The state department of Labor and the Ne- 

gro Industrial Commission are now making a 
special effort to secure migrants to harvest the 
cotton crop in southeastern Missouri. Offices 
will be established in St. Louis and points in the 
extreme southeastern section of the state. The 
cotton crop is one of the best in the history of 
the state. Many Negroes are buying land and 
are planning to become permanent citizens.” 

From scattered points all over the country it was 
possible to note a constantly increasing number of 
Negroes in road building and street repairing. Tulsa 
added to its Negro employees in the water and street 
departments, New Jersey annexed additional Ne- 
groes to its street-paving gangs and Detroit had up- 
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wards of 2,000 Negroes paving and improving streets 
and collecting garbage. In San Antonio colored 
janitors and matrons went to work in the new mil- 
lion dollar city auditorium. There are numerous 
instances of special activity in the building trades. 
In Albany, Georgia, it was estimated that more than 
half the skilled and unskilled work in building con- 
struction was performed by Negroes. Negro con- 
tractors had a good year in Baltimore and Lexington, 
Kentucky, where more than ordinary business was 
done. A. A. Alexander, of Des Moines, who re- 
ceived the second Harmon Award for Business, had 
his most successful year and Samuel A. Irving com- 
pleted a sub-contract involving more than $200,000 
in the Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 

Sentiment favoring Negro membership is growing 
within the ranks of organized labor. In Atlanta, la- 
bor union officials have expressed a desire to organize 
Negroes in auxiliary unions in certain trades and 
have put on record the following statement: “The 
labor movement in Atlanta does not feel safe with 
Negroes out of the union.” 

In Philadelphia where 2,500 tobacco workers are 
employed, efforts are being made to secure their 
membership. Ninety per cent of the hod carriers 
and building laborers in Kansas City are Negroes. 
They remained loyal to the union during a carpen- 
ters’ strike in July. Colored motion picture opera- 
tors have finally been admitted to the New York 
City local of the Motion Picture Operators’ Union. 
The newly formed Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, led by J. Philip Randolph, has made note- 
worthy progress this year. The Pullman Company 
having failed to treat with the Brotherhood, the 
porters’ case now awaits a hearing by the Railway 
Labor Board. Colored girls did strike duty during 
the Cloak Workers’ Strike in New York and less 
hostility was reported in Raleigh of white brick- 
layers against Negro bricklayers. In Columbia, 
South Carolina the number of colored plumbers 
and electricians increased, these two trades being 
those in which very rigid union restrictions prevail 
against colored membership. In Chicago an elec- 
trical workers’ union made concessions to colored 
electricians. Fifty colored members of the Paper 
Box Makers Union in New York took an active part 
in the strike of 2,500 paper box workers. In Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg efforts were made to organ- 
ize building trade workers and in Atlantic City col- 

ored waiters were sought for union membership. In 
a Chicago factory colored girls started a movement 
to organize date workers. 

Against these favorable conditions there are a 
number of instances which show that considerable 
prejudice still exists against Negro membership in 
trade unions. An attempt to get the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its executive council, to 
appoint a colored advisor and organizer failed. The 
Metal Lathers Union denied a charter to colored men 
in Chicago. None of the international trade unions, 
which refused membership to Negroes at the begin- 
ning of the year changed its policy. 

_ Mexican labor occasioned considerable speculation 
in some quarters as to its effect upon Negro labor. 
In Detroit where the colored population increased 


from 41,000 in 1920 to 81,000 in 1926 there wis 
a steady flow of Mexican laborers. In lower Ca i- 
fornia Mexicans are used frequently in tasks pe 
formed by Negroes in other parts of the country. 
Into Texas they went to harvest crops, and they aie 
regarded as sturdy railroad section hands. The:e 
have been only fragmentary accounts of the subst - 
tution of Negro by Mexican labor. 
In the foundries and steel mills Negroes held their 
own, figures showing a gain in some sections. In 
Springfield, Ohio, where the colored population is 
12 per cent of the total, in 21 plants employing 6365 
people, eleven per cent of the workers were colored 
In seven foundries and machine shops with 1558 em 
ployees, 28 per cent are colored. When the rest or 
the country was showing a decided tendency toward 
unemployment, Milwaukee and the New York dis 
trict (including parts of Jersey) presented unusual 
prospects for Negro workers and actually witnessed 
their importation from the South for railroads and 
industrial plants. Throughout the year Milwaukee 
proved one of the soundest spots for Negro labor 
in the country. Diversification of labor and good 
wages contributed toward this unusually bright sit- 
uation. Electric crane operators entered a steel 
plant there for the first time and Negro musicians 
were employed in resorts out from the city where 
previously they had never been engaged. In New 
York a publishing house and a large laboratory gave 
employment to their first colored office boys and 
a laundry employed girls, a bookkeeper, and a solici- 
tor. A coal company employed a Negro salesman 
and at one time there was a demand for track work- 
ers on railroads at forty-two cents an hour. Appren- 
tices began work in a Brooklyn fur factory, where 
this opportunity had heretofore been denied. An 
office in which there had been only white clerks em- 
ployed four stenographers and a daily paper gave 
opportunity to a colored boy in a department in 
which no colored people had before worked. One 
factory increased its force of sixty Negroes to 150. 
A Brooklyn factory gave employment to five young 
men as grinders and a reliable concern provided em- 
ployment for its first colored civil engineer. In St. 
Louis a lea.her goods factory employed 125 girls in a 
new department. In Chicago a silk hosiery company 
offered positions to ten salesmen and to train them 
in salesmanship in the company’s school. Here also 
openings were reported in the lamp shade industry, 
in date factories, and in power machine establish- 
ments. Calls came in from parts of Illinois and In- 
diana for railway section hands. From Boston came 
the news of openings for eight men in the new 
Ford Plant, and of new positions for clerks in de- 
sirable offices. In Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the new Nash 
Automobile Plant employed forty-nine men on un- 
skilled operations, and in San Antonio, Texas ,a col- 
ored orchestra went to work in July at a white hotel. 
From Lansing and Detroit, from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, from Raleigh and Winston-Salem, from 
Kansas City, Pine Bluff, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas; Louisville, Cleveland, Jack- 
son, Michigan; San Antonio, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Lexington, Kentucky; Atlanta and 
many other parts of the country information came 
of ascendancy in occupations. (cont. on page 63) 
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VAVAS 


ESPITE his admission that Josephine Baker's at- 
D« in the Folies Bergére in Paris consists of a 

“get-up” of “a few bananas and not too much jew- 
elry,” it was a beautifully phrased tribute that Mr. E. E. 
Cummings paid this new object of Parisian adulation in 
last September's issue of Varity Fair. He writes, “As a 
member of the ‘Chocolate Dandies’ chorus, she resembled 
some tall, vital, incomparably fluid nightmare which crossed 
its eyes and warped its limbs in a purely unearthly man- 
wr—some vision which opened new avenues of fear, 
shich suggested nothing but itself and which, consequent- 
ly, was strictly aesthetic. It may seem preposterous that 
this terrifying nightmare should have become the most 
beautiful (and beautiful is what I mean) (such a paren- 
thetical asseveration by Mr. Cummings, we think, may be 
taken as either mere emphasis, or a manner of emphasis 
born of hearing the blues) star of the parisian stage. Yet 
such is the case.” 

“Herself is two perfectly fused things: an entirely beau- 
tiful body and a beautiful command of its entirety. Her 
voice (simultaneously uncouth and exquisite—luminous as 
only certain dark voices are luminous) is as distinctly a 
part of this body as are her gestures, which emanate a 
spontaneousness or personal rigidity only to dissolve it in 
a premeditation at once liquid and racial.” 

Josephine Baker's rise, though to her it may have seemed 
at times tragically laggard in gathering its momentum, has 
been undeniably meteoric, and now, in Paris at least, her 
ascendancy far outtwinkles that of her sister stars. Last 
summer, watching her being lowered from the Folies Ber- 
gere roof on the great glass mirror on which she does the 
Charleston, and remembering vividly the bizarre marion- 
nette that pirouetted and jerked in The Chocolate Dandies, 
we could not help but gasp at the transformation. The 
ugly duckling had really been a swan, and we had never 
known it. She was like Cinderella touched with the magic 
wand—only this Cinderella balked at clothes. And Paris 
is in a state of violent hysterics over her; there are Jose- 
phine Baker perfumes, costumes, bobs, statuettes; in fact, 
she sets the pace. All that remains now is for her to try 
on the glass slipper and marry the prince. 

G. de la Fouchardiére, one of the cleverest of French 
journalists, in L’'Ouevre writes amiably and impatiently of 
the New Vogue. His article “La Femme En Serie” is in- 
teresting enough to warrant full translation: 

It appears that the arbiters of fashion, who are tyranni- 
cal dealers, have already decided what type of women shall 
prevail this winter: they shall be small, brown, and rather 
plump. 

You ask how the women who, in accordance with this 
summer's vogue, are large, blond, and curveless, will con- 
trive this winter to be plump, small, and brown? Do not 
trouble yourself about them; they will find a way, because 
it is the fashion, because it is necessary, because they can- 
not do otherwise. We have seen many other metamor- 
thoses. And do not claim that these astonishing trans- 
Jormations are due to art: they are natural. Nothing dif- 
fers more from a caterpillar than a butterfly: all the cater- 
pillars conform to the new mode of spring: for a caterpillar 
would be ridiculous among butterflies, even as a butterfly 
would be incongruous among caterpillars. 

In the severe sunlight of August, one sees women, who, 
stretched along the sandy beach, expose to the burning 
"ays in absolute innocence, as much of their skin as it is 


decent (strictly speaking) to reveal. For them this is the 
most absorbing of bathing occupations, and the most hero- 
ic because of the long patience which it exacts. The lady 
thus exposed declares stoically, “No, go have your tea with- 
out me; I am busy broiling myself.” It is required that on 
returning to Paris she be perfectly broiled; failing which, 
she will be given the cold shoulder at dances. 

The time is not far past when the Parisian lady, at the 
sea shore or in the country, had but one concern: to pre- 
serve the whiteness of her skin from the attacks of the 
sun. Sunburn was then a sign of vulgarity; it betrayed the 
goose-girl and the fish-wife. Women protected themselves 
from it as from the plague with umbrellas, gloves, hats, 
with creams sold them by the perfumers, which guaranteed 
a freshness of complexion. Today the perfumers sell beau- 
ty products the virtue of which for the skin is that of the 
walnut, and the instant application of which is equal to 
three months at the sea-shore, without the expense and 
the bother. 

In the same manner we have all known the time when 
a@ country girl was recognized by having her hair com- 
pactly plastered with pommade, glistening, and tightly 
drawn back behind. Such a coiffure spelled tradition for 
an actress who playing in vaudeville the role of badly 
turned out country wench, tried to make the public laugh. 
It was frightful; it was vulgar. I hasten to add that today 
it is charming and distinguished. Today it is the country 
girls, who never being up to date, bear visages framed in 
vaporous curls. A Parisienne must have glistening locks, 
well plastered with pommade, and drawn tightly back be- 
hind. And as, in addition, the color of the skin must be 
comparable to that given by a stereotyped plate which has 
been submitted too long a time to the sun, we can aver 
that the Parisian ideal is Miss Josephine Baker. 

Unfortunately, this is not a bit of pleasantry, Miss Jo- 
sephine Baker is the initial model which is now being re- 
produced AD INFINITUM. A woman of fashion must have 
the coloring of Miss Josephine Baker, the coiffure of Miss 
Josephine Baker, and bend all her efforts toward imitating 
the primitive graces of Miss Josephine Baker when she 
does the Charleston. 

And saddest of all, the vogue of Paris is spreading into 
the provinces. When a distinguished foreigner appears in 
the comparatively impenetrable salon of a prefect or sub- 
prefect of France, he often asks to be presented to the col- 
ored lady. 

All the charm of the colored lady consists in her not be- 
ing like the others. 

Don't you think that she will lose her interest when all 
the others are like her? 

And the others likewise... ..... 


The first annual Youth Contest conducted by The World 
Tomorrow, has resulted in a group of prize essays which if 
indicative of what young men and women are really think- 
ing today, show that they entertain little satisfaction in the 
present way of the world. All is far from being right to 
them. The January World Tomorrow carries a group of 
these essays, all worth quoting from, but we will content 
ourselves with two extractions. E. Merrill Root, had you 
never before read a line by him, you would know imme- 
diately for a poet from this section of his article, “From 
Genesis to Exodus”: 

“And so we come to the present moment in America; 
the moment when the disillusion and depression of war 
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approach their flood in the soul, and when the tonic and 
tocsin of revolution approach their ebb in the soul. Scep- 
ticism, despair, the aestheticism of the ivory tower, an at- 
tack not upon the causes defeating democracy but upon 
democracy itself, a general vulgarization of Nietzsche in 
the interests not of the Superman but of the Hyperman, 
become the drift and drive in the philosophy of young, 
thinking America. Philosophers of decadence reign su- 
preme and scarcely challenged—from H. L. Mencken 
(whom one may define as the brilliant phosphorescence of 
the corpse of capitalism) to E. Haldeman-Julius, that Main 
Street Nietzsche, that Chautauqua Voltaire. The Libera: 
tor has gone out like a brilliant meteor; and The New 
Masses cannot rentender the first fine careless splendor. 
Men worship a new star whose name is Mercury. Every- 
where yea—saying is out of fashion, and faith and love are 
called sentimental, and creative activity is sneered at as 
futile. Everywhere men make a creed and a faith of 
doubt, and are sceptics of all but scepticism.” 

That is a fierce arraignment, with youth in the stocks. 
An equally devastating indictment is charged by Miss 
Eloise Sutherland Thetford, whose background is startling, 
in the face of her righteous indignation. These are curi- 
ous words coming from one born in Dallas, Texas, and 
educated at Southern Methodist University: 

“Our treasury is filled with gold; and each year thou- 
sands of little children die of hunger. Our orators roll un- 
der their tongues the syllables ‘democracy’; yet River- 
side Drive and third Avenue never meet. Sheridan Road 
and Halsted Street are ever strangers. Our preachers 
wax eloquent as they talk of the ‘brotherhood of man,’ 
but we still have the Jim Crow cars and the Ku Klux 
Klan flourishes. 

“We carol ‘peace on earth, good will toward men,’ and 
are so embalmed in party politics, so smugly self-satis- 
fied that we refuse to take part in any organization de- 
signed to establish harmony among the nations. . 

Education is the hope of the world, we proclaim, and 
our schools teach us everything except the one thing that 
we need most to know—how to live together.” 


To be appropriately Biblical, Julius Bledsoe has now 
exemplified the statement which is so curious when taken 
with its converse, that unto him that hath shall be given. 
He has allied himself with that group of versatile people 
(like the Phi Beta Kappa athlete — lawyer — actor 
—singer Paul Robeson and the three-keyed doctor-author, 
Rudolph Fisher, and we understand that this young man 
keeps covered over somewhere a musicianly talent also) 
who with gracious regularity flash upon us a new facet 
of genius while we are still blinking in the glare of their 
last performance. As the protoganist, Abraham McCranie, 
in Paul Green's play, In Abraham's Bosom, now being 
given at the Provincetown Theater in New York, Bledsoe 


Grey Gulls 


By JosEpH C. CARPENTER 


Loveless . 


When down the west wind the grey gulls glide 
High over the hill with shrilling cries 

To bathe bared breasts in the ebbing tide, 

And swiftly rise to the summer skies, 

. . I have watched them wheeling by 
And knew that life was beautiful still: 

I have seen grey gulls in a summer's sky 
Blown by the west wind across the hill. 


rises to histrionic heights that warrant an asterisk of -om- 
mendation on his new ability. He is ably supporte. by 
Rose McClendon as his long-suffering patient wife, and 
Abbie Mitchell (she also belongs to the versatile tribe) 
as his aunt, Muh Mack, a combination of irascit ity, 
tenderness, and mouthiness, who has no faith in Abraham's 
love of books and desire to lift his people. 

If there ever was a man of sorrows, acquainted ith 
grief, Paul Green has drawn him in Abraham McCranie, 
From the first they were against him—the stars and all the 
planets. Born a bastard—combination of black and wi.ite, 
hating the oil and water mixture in his veins, yearning a‘ ter 
knowledge with a frenzy incommunicable to his fellow la 
borers, even to the members of his family, except his wife 
(and she understands only in the loyal way that a staunch 
woman can simulate), he sees tower after tower crash to 
earth, dream after dream go down, his children die as babes 
in arms, and the one child who does remain, the boy whom 
he has baptized Douglas with a sure faith in the name, 
grow up into a shiftless corner laggard. In the end, 
Abraham goes to his death, after having killed his white 
half-brother, still crying for Freedom and Light. He dies 
deserted by all except his wife, and we wish that a mask 
might be made of Rose McClendon's face in that last 
delineation of anguish, and hung up high for growing 
thespians to see and pattern after. 

Paul Green has done a fine and glowing piece of work, 
and there is no mistaking the sincerity behind it. De- 
pressing it is, from beginning to ending.. But life is 
like that, nine times out of ten. 


The Harlem branch of the New York Public Library 
reports that the end of last year saw no decrease in the 
demand for new and worthwhile books. There seems 
to be an endurance test on for Nigger Heaven which 
heads the list of popular fiction with 66 reserves followed 


by: 


Edna Ferber: Show Boat 25 Reserves 
John Erskine: Galahad Reserves 
John Erskine: The Private Life of 

Helen of Trovy................... 8 Reserves 
H. G. Wells: The World of William 


Ellen Glasgow: The Romantic Comedians 6 Reserves 
Eric Walrond: Tropic Death... 6 Reserves 
Percival Wren: Beau Gestecccccccnenmnnee 6 Reserves 
On the non-fiction list, J. W. Vandercook's Tom-Tom 
leads with 11 reserves. Then come: . 
Will J. Durant: Story of Philosophy_.10 Reserves 
Paul De Kruif: Microbe Hunters... 
Lewis Brown: This Believing World....... 5 Reserves 
George A. Dorsey: Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings... 5 Reserves 


Countee Cullen 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Jerome Dowd. 
New York and London: The Century Co., $5.00. 
HREE parallel aberrations streak Jerome Dowd's 

I philosophic attitude toward American civilization, 

and these have been transferred unbroken to the 
pages of The Negro in American Life. In the order of 
their general effect on his twenty years of labor these 
aberrations are (1) a hallucination that there is no social 
intermingling of the white and colored peoples in the 
United States (2) that fear of Negro domination in pol- 
itics ought to be cultivated in the whites, and (3) that 
among the colored people mulattoes alone possess any 
capacity for acquiring culture or for resenting injustices 
imposed by whites. Besides these evidences of a psyco- 
pathic trend in the author, the book from beginning to 
end is constantly at war with itself in recurrent contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. Despite an expressed de- 
sire to treat justly the people of whom he writes, the 
author continuously finds an equitable attitude irri- 
tatingly irksome and, hence, is driven to the pitiable expe- 
dient repeatedly of recanting, thereby nullifying completely 
earlier-made dogmas. For example, page after page of 
statistics is quoted to prove the Negro's criminality, then, 
with the statement that “it is very unfair to judge of the 
criminal tendencies of the Negro by looking only at sta- 
tistical data," he irrevocably negatives the effect so cun- 
ningly created. Apparently he suddenly remembered that 
he was writing “to confirm no apriori theory” and 
that he had “approached his subject without bias.” 
If the author intended “to confirm no apriori theory” and 
if he truly “approached his subject without bias” what 
was his real reason for adding this volume to a mountain- 
ous mass of Aframericana? According to Mr. Dowd him- 
self, he makes the contribution because of the amazing 
fact that “there is almost universal ignorance prevailin 
among American people in reference to this matter o 
race relationships”; because, although “in a few of our 
universities one may observe very small groups pursuing 
courses in anthropology, and therein acquiring some fun- 
damental facts in regard to race relations,” nevertheless 
“the mass of students who pass through our institutions 
learn scarcely anything of this important subject,” gen- 
erally emerging as they entered, “with much race mis- 
information and race prejudice.” His intention, then, 
is to remedy this dire evil by adding a book which is to 
be the last authoritative word. If he fails to fill the breach 
with his book then he has admittedly wasted twenty years 
writing and compiling it. 

First, as to new information: what has Mr. Dowd 
added to the carloads of matter already written about the 
Negro in American life? Part I. is a “resume of the 
historical background of the American Negro.” It in- 
cludes his “background in Africa and America,” touch- 
ing upon the native races and culture of Africa, the slave 
trade, the Negro in the New World, and the beginning of 
Negro education in the Southern States. The material is 
taken from kilsworth Huntington's The Character of Races 
and from an earlier book of Mr. Dowd's called he Negro 
Races (in two volumes) which, investigation shows, also 
comes from the works of other authors. Part I. adds one 
original thought to Aframericana. It is a bit dogmatic, 
but we shall have to accept it for the reason that the 
uthor fails to name his authority. He says: “... 
Sentiment in the South is supposed by most historians to 
have died out, and the South to have become solidified 

1 favor of an indefinite perpetuation of slavery. But 
'uls supbosition is erroneous. What happened was that 
political leadership was transferred to the Lower South, 


which had become the center of the cotton culture and 
of the Negro population.” 

_ Part II. is entitled “The Negro in the Northern States 
Since the Civil War,” and purports to give the latest in- 


formation on the Northern colored man's economic status, 
his domestic and social life in New York, his domestic 
and social life in Chicago, facts on racial separation, his 
part as a citizen, his criminality, his religious aspects, his 
educational status, and friction between the races. Prac- 
tically all of this very original material is taken bodily 
from Stone's Studies in the American Race Problem, 
Washington's The Future of the Negro, Evans’ Black and 
White in the Southern States, Baker's Followine the Color 
Line, the Report of the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations, Opportunity, the Harlem number of the Sur- 
vey Graphic, and from one or two other periodicals and 
reports. In no instance does the author supply new in- 
formation; he does, however, express an occasional opinion 
(which serves adequately to reveal his actual attitude to- 
ward the Negro); as in: 

“The Negro voters need not be considered in the formu- 
lation of policies or the nomination of candidates. All 
that is necessary to keep them in line is to throw them 
a few political plums and not entirely overlook them in 
the distribution of campaign funds. A considerable ele- 
ment of the Negro citizens expect substantial rewards 
for their votes, and if they fail to get them, they make 
loud complaints, threatening to vote against their party or 
not to vote at all. The clamor of the Negroes for compen- 
sation for their franchises gives to their vatriotism a sordid 
aspect which often excites the contempt of party leaders 
and the party press.” 

Or take this, another original contribution sandwiched 
between “lifted” matter: “I was once riding on a crowded 
Pennsylvania Railroad train between Philadelphia and New 
York, and two Negroes were occupying separate seats in 
the’ same coach. The conductor politely asked if they 
would kindly sit together. They both flatly refused!” 
(Which incident leads Mr. Dowd to observe with a show 
of irritation that “in many cases the Negro is not only 
disposed to take all that the law allows but a good deal 
more.) Or, again, “Riding in a crowded street car 
with Negroes is often very unpleasant for the white 
people.” 

Another instance of Mr. Dowd's expression of 
opinion occurs with reference to the oneal mulatto. 
From the beginning to the end of the volume he makes 
loose and none too accurate references to “mulattoes” 
and “quadroons.” His insistence that there is no social 
intermingling of the blacks and whites, however, is no less 
apparent. “In some Northern cities,” he tells us, “there 
are educated and refined mulattoes whose unobtrusive man- 
ners give them the freedom of public places.” Again 
(speaking of Harlem): “Among the elite, who are quite 
distinctly a mulatto element,” and so on. As to race in- 
termingling: “Since the Negroes and whites are on the 
same economic level, they live side by side without ani- 
mosity, though without intermingling.” And again: “Not 
only with respect to their place of residence, but in nearly 
every other respect, the Negroes in the North live apaft 
from the whites.” And still again: “Some Neevroes are 
found in nearly every university in the North or West 
, On account of the very large student body in these 
institutions, no single student, outside of the classroom, 
can come into contact with more than a small number 
of his fellow students, and he is free to select his own 
circle. The Negroes and whites sit together, and, if nec- 
essary, work together in classrooms and laboratories, but in 
all social relationships they follow their natural bent in 
joining opposite circles. 

After quoting at length on the Negro church Mr. Dowd 
observes that “many Negro clergymen seem to be of a 
low moral type.” 

Part III. bears the title “The Negro in the Southern 
States Since the Civil War,” and treats the Negro’s eco- 
nomic life in the South, his domestic and social life, his 
political insignificance, lynching, peonage, his public 
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schools, and his religious development. Like Part I. and 
Il., Part III. is the undigested work of other authors, with 
interspersed comments by Mr. Dowd, most of the comments 
being either platitudinous or baldly prejudiced. Speaking 
of the Negro in business the author says: “In mercantile 
enterprises the Negroes do not show aptitude. A handicap 
in this line is that a Negro merchant has to depend almost 
entirely upon his own race for patronage.” He sa~s that 
Negro clerks are generally unreliable, that the shop displays 
are not in good taste and that the stores lack neatness. The 
reader is somewhat puzzled when he reads, a little later, 
that “white people purchase without hesitation a Negro- 
manufactured product and will often patronize Negro 
retail stores.” “In fact,” he adds, “all the Negro trades- 
men and business men number many white customers 
among their most substantial purchasers.” 


Commenting further (between quoted matter), the 
author says, referring to the attractive homes owned by 
many Negroes in different sections of the country: “In 
one quarter you see substantial and attractive houses 
owned and occupied by the more prosperous and educated 
Negroes. In another cuarter you see dilapidated houses 
occupied by the thriftless class and the vicious class. The 
former quarter is predominantly mulatto. The latter quar- 
ter is more strictly black . . . Mulattoes generally inter- 
marry among themselves, and the increasing proportion of 
mulattoes in our population is due mainly to the illicit re- 
lationship between the mulattoes and blacks.” He makes 
no atttempt to quote authority here, and his bare state- 
ment is worth little in view of earlier and later contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. Again: “Upon the whole 
more Negroes than whites marry, and widows and widowers 
more often remarry. A bachelor or spinster is rare among 
Negroes. However, the marriage bond is more often 
broken among the Negroes than among the whites. The 
reasons for this are that husbands and wives are often un- 
faithful and both are extremely jealous.’ No authority 
is referred to, nor does the author indicate in any way 
the source of his interesting information. On page 99 
Mr. Dowd informs us that Negro families “in the same 
neighborhood live very much aloof from each other, and 
rarely form those intimacies with frecuent interchange of 
favors which characterize most neighborhoods of white 
people.” But on page 100 he comes back with: 


“The Negroes generally are more social in disposition 
and more absorbed in social life than the white people. 
They are great talkers, delighting to be in a crowd; con- 
sequently their social life is so organized as to furnish 
many and varied occasions for coming together." What 
is the reader, who is actually seeking information, to be- 
lieve? 


The Negro as a political factor ought to be eliminated, 
says Mr. Dowd; observing. a little later, that “the literacy 
and understanding tests are made to exclude a certain class 
of Negroes not because of their color but because ex- 
perience has shown that it is not safe to invest them with 
the power of the ballot.” But, remiss as usual, he fails 
to state what “experience” has taught this. Nor has 
the author any patience with Negroes who think they have 
a grievance because a Southern Railway ticket seller re- 
fuses them first class fare. “In the matter of railway 
transportation,” declares Mr. Dowd, “the Negroes com- 
plain very loudly because they are obliged to submit to 
inferior accomodations. In most cases, however, their com- 
_ is more a matter of habit and infection from the 

egro press of the North, which characterizes all racial 
separation as ‘jim-crowism, than from actual inconven- 
ience suffered." And here Mr. Dowd’'s whole attitude 
toward the Negro, whom he treats “without bias” but 
with absolute fairness, is epitomized: Unless the Negro 
actually suffers physically he should not protest against 
supposed injustices; that injustices as suffered by the Ne- 
gro press of the North. He insists that Neeroes traveling 
in the South “ride in much more comfort than the whites.” 
“I recall very distinctly,” he observes, “that very few col- 
ored people ever rode in first-class coaches, and these were 
generally well-behaved mulattoes whose presence was hardly 
noticed by the whites.” (He is referring to the policy of 
railroads prior to the era of the leval separation of the 
races on trains.) 


— 


As to Negro troops in the World War, under Part iV, 
Mr. Dowd is inclined toward the view of General Bu’ ard. 
A Negro should never be permitted to hold a commision 
even with Negro soldiers. 

As to migration of the Negro to the North, under "art 
V., Mr. Dowd questions whether they left the South be- 
cause of undesirable social conditions, adding: “If 1 be 
contended that Negro migration was prompted mainly by 
the desire to escape undesirable social conditions, we sal] 
have to make clear that social condtiions in the South be- 
came, during 1910-20, much worse than they ever had 
been before, and there is no set of facts to support suc a 
view.” (But there is. These are they: Most of this move- 
ment nothward occurred during and immediately follow 
ing the World War. The “undesirable social condition” 
which caused it lay in that the glib promises of Wilson and 
of others of fuller citizenship rights failed to materialize, 
and conditions in the South, always irksome, became un 
bearable in the light of what Negroes had done and were 
doing to make the world “safe for democracy.) 

Dowd's opinion on literature, by black or white authors, 
and on the Negro press, is worthless. Ali of Part VI. is 
devoted to these subjects. His critical judgment is unde 
veloped and his taste, in the light of his quoted passages, 
is not only low but vulgar. Save where he has taken the 
work of recognized authority for it, his selections of ex 
cerpts from literature is pathetically lacking in literary 
quality. Whether it is an outcropping of prejudice or a 
deliberate ignoring of facts Mr. Dowd, after quoting 
poems from the works of Dunbar, Cullen, Claude McKay, 
James Weldon Johnson and Joshua H. Jones, Jr., queries: 
“Why should these cries of melancholy and bitter complaint 
find such general expression in the more recent Negro 
poets?” He answers glibly: “Nearly all of the Negro 
poets are mulattoes!”’ 

All of his material concerning the Negro novelists and 
historians comes directly, word for word, from the Negro 
Year Book. Those who wish to read it are advised to 
procure a copy. 

His is ignorance of the Negro press in characteristic. Ac- 
cording to his valuation the Crisis is the leading maga- 
zine, and the organ of the “A. A. A. P.” The best known 
and most influential newspapers in the North are the 
Guardian, of Boston, the Age, News, Crusader, Messenger 
and the Negro World, of New York. 

For the rest of the book, there are discussions by more 
or less well known writers, scientists and pseudo-scientists, 
on the subjects of amalgamation, inferiority and superiority 
of races, and “social equality... Mr. Dowd very decidedly 
takes the view that there will never be amalgamation, that 
Negroes are inferior to whites, and that “so-called equality” 
will never be tolerated. It may or may not be significant 
that he counts as his “dearest friend, and one of the 
most beautiful Christian types of men, an old Negro slave” 
who belonged to Mr. Dowd's grandfather. The crown: 
ing gem of all of Mr. Dowd’s original punk, piffle and 
platitude is this: 

“My general attitude toward the Negro being one of 
kindliness, I hope I have not been unduly biased in the 
interpretation of his history. I would certainly feel morti- 
fied to realize that I had consciously colored any fact of 
circumstance to his disparagement.’ Unless the book was 
written during moments of unconsciousness it might be 
suggested that he might have edited as he went along. 

This is not, however, the last of the author's original 
statements, and it may be disputed whether the one 
just quoted or the one about to follow is the real gem. 
Let the reader recall such cases as the Stillman divorce 
case, and the Chaplin, Rhinelander, Vanderbilt, and Fatty 
Arbuckle cases; let him recall the recent statement of a 
well known judge of the juvenile court that sexual loose- 
ness has become so general throughout the population that 
he seriously would advocate trial marriages in order to sat- 
isfy sexual curiosity, then let him read this from a conclud- 
ing chapter of The Negro in American Life: 

“Sexual incontinence seems to be a great weakness of 
the Negro race, which is partly due to hereditary traits 
developed in Africa, and ae due to its position of 
servility among white races... There has never de- 
veloped among Negro races the ideas of chastity which 
are so consecrated among Caucasians." He ends by say’ 
ing that it is especially “ignoble” in the white man be- 
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cause of his inherited culture to take advantage of the 
weakness of Negro girls. 

And having covered the 611 pages what have we 
learned? What will the white youth, studying this book 
in college, learn about the colored man? We have learned 
that there is no intermingling of white and blacks in the 
United States; that a mulatto is any so-called Nevro having 
a trace of “white” blood (provided he has accomplished 
anything worth while); that of the Negro contingent mu- 
lattocs alone have even remotely approached the white 
man’s culture; that whites do not patronize Negro mer- 
chants; that whites are among the best patrons of Negro 
merchants; that all Negro voters are venal; that riding in 
crowded street cars is very unpleasant for the white people; 
that Harlem's “elite” is “distinctly a mulatto element”; 
that Dunbar, Cullen and McKay are mulattoes; that 
Negroes are unsocial and have little or no family life; 
that Negroes are more social in their instincts and have 
more highly developed family life than whites; that all 
whites and blacks who intermarry are of the most vicious 
class, that the second wife of Frederick Douglass was not 
of the vicious class; that a bachelor or spinster is rare 
among colored people; that the marriage bond is more 
often broken among Negroes than among whites; that 
Negro wives and husbands are very unfaithful and very 
jealous; that Negroes as a political factor ought to be 
eliminated; that Negroes Bt x complain that they are 
jim crowed when they are given inferior service don't 
know Jim Crow when they see him; that jim crowed 
blacks generally ride in more comfort than the whites; that 
Negro officers are unfit to lead Negro troops; that religion 
as practised by the Negro is deeply tinged with supersti- 
tion; that the reason for the whites’ yielding to the blacks 
in poetry supremacy is due to the whites’ highly civilized 
state, since near-savagery is more conducive to producing 
poetry; that a member of the N. A. A. C. P. was the 
cause of the Tulsa riot because of an inflammatory speech 
made a day or so previously; that, as an author, William 
Pickens is “a man of mediocre ability, lackiny in imagi- 
nation, literary refinement, and balanced judgment”; that 
Mr. Dowd spells the cotton ginn with one “n™; that the 
Negro press’ attitude toward the white South “is of fren- 
tied hatred and vengefulness”; that “rarely has any Negro 
won recognition for meritorious achievement save through 
the white press”; that Roland Hayes sings “very well”; 
that the Negro’s brain is smaller than the white man's: 
that all white men are superior to all black or colored 
men; that some Negroes are superior to some white men; 
that the Negroes are very childish, deeply given to parade 
and show; that the Negro is naturally frank and truthful; 
that the Negro is inherently a liar; that the Negro is a nat- 
ural loafer and vagabond; that the colored man never 
thinks of the future; that his peculiar temperament fits the 
colored man for looking happily into the future; that the 
colored man is more loose sexually than the white man: 
that race hatred ought to be done away with; that the Ne- 
groes “earnest striving under manifold handicaps, together 
with their evident longing for sympathy and encourage- 
ment,” is “one of the most admirable and, at the same time, 
most pathetic things which one may see on this earth”; 
that the solution of the whole problem of the two races 
lies in the Negro’s acquiring good homes, more vision, and 
leaving politics wholly to the white man. 

A young woman friend has just given her opinion of 
the book, having finished reading it last night. “It is 
awful!’ she said. And it is awful, but in the way that 
most worthless stuff is so characterized. The proper spell- 
ing of the word in this case, by the way, is offal, the 
crowning achievement of twenty wasted years. 


EUGENE GORDON. 


SEX EXPRESSION IN LITERATURE By V. F. Cal- 
verton—Boni & Liveright. New York, 1926: $2.50. 


horsepower of driving logic, the author of Sex Ex- 
pression in Literature would not have been able to 
escape the ground obstacles and pitfalls of most protracted 
discussions of the subject, and to rise as he has to a really 


Wer a less daring and provocative thesis and less 


sustained and thoroughly rationalized discussion of sex. 
The book is based on three very stoutly maintained hy- 
potheses, that are never relaxed for a minute. The first 
is that the attitudes of sex expression in literature give 
us an infallible index of the prevailing mores of any par- 
ticular period, the second that this renects the moral tone 
and temper of the class that happens to be in the social 
ascendancy, and that periods of liberality and relaxation 
in sex expression have invariably shown the influence of 
late aristocratic control or of incipient revolutionary change 
in society, while periods of sex prudery and repression 
have been characteristic of the ascendancy of the bour- 
geoisie and the control of the economic or property mo- 
tive. A sweeping restrospective view and interpretation 
of literature is given from the days of good Queen Bess 
to date, in terms of the eagle sweep of this theory. The 
easy morals of Shakespeare's aristocratic day, the dour Puri- 
tan reaction, the duel of Puritan and Cavalier motives in 
the Restoration, the rise of formalism with middle-class 
power and of sentimentalism and hypocrisy with middle- 
class prosperity, a novel reading of Romanticism as the 
revolt of individualism, unsuccessful however in achiev- 
ing a moral emancipation from Puritan mores, the last 
stand of Puritan mores in the “viceless Victorians” and 
the three modern stages of revolt toward sex freedom, the 
aesthetic revolt of the Yellow Nineties, the rationalistic 
revolt of naturalism, and finally the present phase of com- 
bined scientific and proletarian revolt—to constitute in the 
judgment of Mr. Calverton, the final emancipation of both 
society and art, are all swiftly passed in review with a 
strange modern ease and condescension. Net result—a 
most stimulating birdseye view of the subject, and an in- 
teresting landing in the contemporary problems of sex con- 
troversy, social and aesthetic, with o-casional illuminating 
interpretations of the main trends of past cultural periods. 
All that could be asked and more, except in terms of a 
somewhat persistent impression, if not assertion, that the 
sociological interpretation of literature, and the peculiar 
thesis of the aesthetic determinism of the class theory, 
must be true since it offers such a thrilling ride. One 
must be chary of a Trojan horse even when smuggled into 
the cock-pit. However stimulating and suggestive Mr. 
Calverton’s course we are not so sure that he has proved 
all of his sustaining hypotheses—especially the last about 
the permanent spiritual cultural set and influence of the 
bourgeoisie. Middle class morality did crystalize into hope- 
less Victorian hypocrisy and intolerance and is today in 
a death duel with two progressive radicalisms of aesthetic 
reaction and scientific factualism; but even by Mr. Calver- 
ton’s own casual readings, the middle-class function and 
influence in society have not remained fixed, but at the 
beginning of its rise, if he had taken an account of Conti- 
nental literatures, and in its adoption of Romanticism 
moved at times with the forces of progress, change and un- 
conventionalism. One is also not so sure about every figure 
in literature reflecting so definitely the moulding force of 
class and social opinion. As hypotheses and for the pur- 
poses of the survey, Mr. Calverton’s theories are brilliant 
and useful, as final conclusions and interpretations, per- 
haps not so reliable and true. 

The book is therefore more important as a symptom 
than as a diagnosis; it is a clever and forceful polemic pivot- 
ing of present day issues in terms of the past. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, in an enthusiastic introduction, says “It seems high- 
ly probable that the next great clash between science and 
obscurantism will come in the field of sex and sex be- 
havior.” se is right. Calverton is also risht in diagnos- 
ing the present day preoccupation with sex as “a recoil 
from the effects of bourgeois (that is to say Puritan) sup- 

ression—Parenthesis mine. But he minimizes the likeli- 
ood of a new class dominance, and evades the discus- 
sion we would have expected of at least a forecast of 
the attitude on sex of proletarian art or better of art under 
roletarian dominance. In his anti-bourgeois attitude, the 
reak in conventional morality is seen as a forerunner of 
the social overthrow of the middle-class, perhaps rightly. 
“With the weakening,” the author savs, “of the private 
property regime a new ethic is born. Sex will be neither 
maximized nor minimized, neither exalted nor degraded, 
neither concealed nor advertised. Today, sex is maxim- 
ized and advertised,exnloited and exhausted as theme and 
thesis, a natural tendency in time of class decay and social 
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disin tion. But with the coming changes in society— 
sex will become a part of life, but not the whole of life... 
The reticences which have surrounded sex will have sur- 
rendered to the realities which constitute it—the literary 
artist will deal with sex without ceremony or prudery, 
without affection or timidity . . . But this newer freedom 
for literati and laymen will only come from the freedom 
of a new society.” This is a mightv nope and prospect— 
it may come about. But if so, rationalism and the ob- 
jectivity of modern science will have had as much to do 
with it as the new economic theory; and the producers 
of art will have played as active a role in it as the con- 
sumers. ‘ihe stimulating, provocative editor of the Modern 
Quarterly has certainly given us an important and in- 


vigorating dose of modernism. 
ALAIN LOCKE. 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. By Paul Guillaume 
and Thomas Munro. Harcourt-Brace & Co., New 
York. $6.00. 


ARIOUS approaches have been made to African art, 
several of which have obscured its intrinsic quality. 
There was the original ethnological concern which, 
disregarding essential esthetics and possessing no thorough 
philosophy of racial art, told only a meagre and often 
irrelevant story. There is the two-sided culturism which— 
on one side—is willing to allow esthetic greatness to 
African art but no cultural comprehensiveness; and has— 
on the other side—the practical critic who finds in African 
art cause for amazement that a savage could do anything 
at all. Then there remain two relevant groups: one evalu- 
ating the art on the basis of definite esthetics and the sec- 
ond establishing this esthetics as an expression-of a world- 
outlook. The original archaeologists do not concern us 
here, theirs is mostly an adventitious value. The cau- 
tious gentlemen, exemplified by the clever Clive Bell and 
the sentimental Roger Fry, have never been called upon 
to define their “culture” and relate it to creative art. The 
practical critic, like Thomas Craven, avoids the demands of 
the art by uncertain comparisons. The first of the two 
relevant groups is represented by Messrs. Paul Guillaume 
and Thomas Munro, the second by the late T. E. Hulme. 
Hulme’s discussion of “attitude of mind” is always perti- 
nent to the peculiar characteristics of the art displaying or 
resulting from this attitude of mind. Some effort is made 
by Guillaume and Munro in the earlier pages of the book 
to present similar data, but the effort is only of partial 
success both factually and as writing. The authors are 
primarily concerned with the “object” itself, which is 
justifiable and justified by the success of the analyses of 
the individual sculptures illustrated. Their occupation is 
with the principles that built these statues and the realiza- 
tion of these principles. “Plasticity” is their consideration, 
and they maintain their analysis with diligent accuracy. 
Their analyses are exciting, not simply because such ex- 
citing epithets as “inexorably” have been used, but because 
their plastic descriptions are strictly synonymous with the 
plastic construction of the works themselves. The terms 
call attention to the visual realities which the artist has 
created, if not always deliberately certainly never acci- 
dentally. This sense of plastic, of contrast aux formes, is 
not an accident just because it has not been articulated 
as principle. The articulation is the sculpture. The fact 
that the same principle has been carried into a variety 
of patterns and combinations would prove that the esthetic 
principle was comprehended and exploited for itself, that 
is, for the pleasure in the device and the accomplishment. 
The contention of Messrs. Bell and rry that these sculp- 
tures lose out because there was no culture to give it com- 
prehensiveness is a typical criticism which works a priori. 
The question is: do these sculptures have comprehensive- 
ness? They do. Then why bother with culture? More- 
over, what does this glib word denote? Suppose we fore- 
go the dubious pigeon-holing of a variegated manifesta- 
tion like art into the obscurity of a single word, and instead 
extend ourselves to a consideration of this particular mani- 
fold in the light of the total manifold. 
Let us quote Hulme: 


(1) There are two kinds of art, geometrical and vital, 
absolutely distinct in kind from one another. These two 
arts are not modifications of one and the same art but pur- 
sue different aims and are created for the satisfaction of 
different necessities of mind. (In other words, Mr. Thomas 
Craven's assertion in the American Mercury that African 
art is not so great as Egyptian or Greek, is not only 
juvenile for it has nothing to do with the actual merit of 
Negro art, but also a confusion of categories, Greek art 
being vital, Egyptian and African geometrical.) 

(2) Each of these arts springs from and corresponds to 
a certain general attitude towards the world. You get 
long periods of time in which only one of these arts with 
its corresponding mental attitude prevails. The vital art 
of Greece and the Renaissance corresponded to a certain 
attitude of mind and the geometrical has always gone with 
a different general attitude of greater intensity than this 

To continue with Hulme: If there is a difference 
of “potential” between man ana the outside world, if they 
are at different levels, so that the relation between them 
is, as it were, a steep inclined plane, then the adjustment 
between them in art takes the form of a tendency to ab- 
straction. The Negroes, in other words, felt a “separa: 
tion in the face of outside nature.” “In art this state 
of mind results in a desire to create a certain abstract 
geometrical shape, which being durable and permanent 
shall be a refuge from the flux and impermanence of out- 
side nature.” Hulme here attempts to establish this art 
as an experience. That it was a comprehensive experience 
to the primitive African is undoubtable. The final total 
strength of the sculpture arises from two simultaneous J 
causes: the interplay and selection of the devices (which 
Guillaume and Munro so well designate) that b- final 
combinations create a sustained unity, and the experi: 
ential origins of the art—it was religious, comprehensive, 
positive, participant (worldly). That is, it participated 
in the general world of the Negro, the world which was his 
correlation of his peculiar experience, his reply to what he 
apprehended. (Isn't this “correlation” after all what is 
meant by “culture’?) To say that religion »roduced the 
art is not necessary to a recognition of the religious nature 
of the art. It may be, as the French esthetician Alain 
suggests, that art created relicion, that the idol created 
idolatry. But this African sculpture was born of an in- 
tegral native intensity, of a peculiar “attitude of mind.” 
Its reality as an experience and its exnression as a part 
of the total swnthesis can be seen in its concurrence with 
the various ritual dances and with the different employ- 
ments of physical beautification, of breasts, navel, buttocks, 
tattoos, lip disks, coiffure, etc. Possibly these personal 
ornamentations were derived from the sculptures, but in 
any case the sculptural distortions were acceptable to the 
natives. Guillaume and Munro think it likely that viewed 
as a human ideal these sculptures were obnoxious to the 
natives. The authors suggest this to separate the ideal in 
plastic from the ideal in human form. In an organic art, 
such as the Greek, sculpture will be the tangible and im- 
mediate expression of the general human ideal. In ab- 
stract art it need not be. But that African sculpture 
was explains why, despite its expression of an attitude of 
mind which was not empathetic to nature, it still has the 
sense of movement in its geometric rigidity. In the best 
of African sculpture the eye carries around the form in any 
direction. This for instance cannot be said of contem- 
porary abstract sculpture, where the eye carries vertically 
and sometimes horizontally, as it does with architecture. 

The carriage of the eye around is sometimes deceptive 
in its creation of an illusion of the organic, but an even 
casual examination of the stylized—rather than naturalistic 
—surface at once refutes the illusion. But we must not 
at this point avoid a recognition of the intelligent skill in- 
volved in a creation of this sense of movement. Remem- 
ber, the African worked mainly in a medium that was 
not modelled, that is, the sculpture was not worked from 
the material but into it. To have in mind and in hand the 
finished sculpture in such case requires a most vivid in- 
stinct for the model and a most expert ability in the utiliza: 
tion of the tool in selation to the impassive material. In 
working a passive material like clay one has the tactile 
guidance for the eye to assure him. Yet the African suc’ 
ceeded perfectly in his medium, he understood it thorough: 
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: never went out of it to master it, he complied with 
hest tenet of art: transcend the medium by virtue 


of its inherent characteristics. 
‘The influence of African sculpture since its discovery 
as 1907 has been extensive in the numbers it has 
intl ed and intensive in the quality of its influence. 
In some instances the influence has been duplicate as in 
Jacot Epstein’s sculpture “Cursed Be the Day Wherein 


] Wa. Born”; in other cases it contributed the basic min- 
of the medium, for its own saxe as with Bran- 
i others it served to intensify and augment a ten- 
dency toward abstraction already active, as with Lipschutz. 
Others borrowed here and there a detail producing some- 
. mongrel, sometimes only casual effects, as with the 
sculptor Zadkine. Painters carried over the technique to 
a two-dimensional plastic art. Modigliani is a brilliant ex- 
ample of a painter working in a limited scope, producing 
ns within it and transcending his limitations by 
yirtuc of them. Similarly the African sculptor was carried 
er into graphic by Soutine to more fluid totalities. Pi- 
the Spaniard; Lehmbruck, the serman; Chirico, the 
Archipenko, the Russian—as well as Epstein the 
1 Jew: Zadkine, the Polish Jew; Brancusi, the Rou- 
nanian, etc—all show work related to and influenced by 
the primitive Negro sculpture, just as centuries before the 
e sculmture mav have intensified the native tendencies 
of the Egyptians. Nulme explains the interest of con- 
temporary artists in the various archaic plastics in the re- 
emergence of an attitude of mind presaging the break-up 
of the Renaissance humanistic attitude, that geometric art 
is its expression, and that before we are able to determine 
upon our own peculiar abstraction we search into those 
abstractions of the past. That would explain why African 
«ulpture was not recognized as art unti! the twentieth 
century, there was no mind for it. But apart from its in- 
fluence it has merit as a complete art. Guillaume and 
Munro are the first to set down an accurate basis for an 
understanding of this merit in their apt, vigilant analyses of 
particular specimens. They anticipate objections with which 
they have become familiar, recoonize whatever legitimacy 
these objections possess, and meet it in advance with the 
proof of esthetic principles at work. It is a volume that 
meets without pretense also the complacent glibness of a 
Clive Bell, the indulgent sentimentality of a Roger Fry, 
as well as the hysterical enthusiasm of a Herwarth Walden, 
who writes some eithteen years after the annearance of 
African scuipture as art, “one becomes wild on seeing them, 
must become wild.” It is such frenzy that has stood in 
the way of an appreciation of the art and which gives 
opportunity with practitioners in demi-truths, like Craven, 
to appear authoritative. Guillaume and Munro, although 
they might have reinforced their analysis by a considera- 
tion of work in bas-relief and by analogies between the 
primitive art and its modern derivatives and relations, have 
done an important fundamental job, an initial but not 
fragmentary work. It is another noteworthy application of 
the purpose of the Barnes Foundation toward an intelligent 
and creative understanding of art, which ultimately means 


of our time. 


HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN. 


ANGEL by Du Bose Heyward. Published by George H. 
Doran @ Co., New York. $2.00. 


NGEL is oddly and tritely likelife. This quality 
A in the first few pages disconcertingly gives one 

pause, rendering him temporarily uncertain 
whether to cease or to proceed. For most of us taking 
up a book are eager to be away from the commonplaceness 
of living and to have no dealings whatever with what 
smacks of it. But when its pages become informed with 
the essence of what we are feeling or living we are all 
akindle to discover if life, no matter how remote and 
foreign its setting, can be construed in its fundamentals in 
any new way under the sun. 

The plot of this novel is decidely one of the original 
dozen which some wiseacre instructs us form the nuclei 
of all possible stories. We have no quarrel with this the 
inevitable. Only the incidents are here and there a little 
too pat, a little too obvious. A young girl of the North 
Carolina mountains and her lover yield too quickly to pas- 
sion. Before the couple can achieve the marriage which 
they desire the lover, Buck, receives a ten years’ sen- 
tence for moonshining and Angel, to hide her disgrace, is 
forced by her father to marry an elderly, disillusioning 
widower. From this point the tale portrays the efforts 
of Buck and particularly of Angel to meet again after the 
searing years. This is one of the points at which Mr. 
Heyward's art voes a trifle thin. For it is quite meet for 
a reader to hope for a happy ending but no author should 
permit the h.e. to loom so obviously, so perceptiblv just 
around the corner. As soon as Angel's husband, Gallo- 
way, and the job of blasting the new road about the 
base of Bald Mountain are brought into juxtaposition, one 
knows that dynamite will work his desired extinction. 

Yet for all its undeniable triteness, its tendency to melo- 
drama, Angel remains an astonishingly sweet and sat- 
isfying narrative. Beautifully and marvelously wrought 
are the pictures of the North Carolina Mountains and 
forests—their creator makes them come alive to the vision 
of the inner eye. With a stroke that is just and sure he 
writes of “autumn days, heart-rending in their beauty and 
their sadness like a smile upon the face of death.” Two 
characters are vivid and convincing, more so than the 
hero and heroine themselves. They are Angel's father, 
terrible and stark with his awesome fanaticism, and Myra 
Kent. And I am unable to tell which portrayal moved me 
more deeply: the Myra Kent of Beartown, her snuff-stained 
mouth, her figure bent and twisted from much plowing of 
a five-acre field, or Myra Kent a successful denizen of 
the “City” of Pine Vale in a spotted silk frock who boasts 
proudly that now her family never “teches nothin’ but 
canned food. One incident endears her forever. About 
to abandon Beartown for her new home, and caught in 
a sudden gust of sorrow for Angel staying forlornlv be- 
hind, she leaves the girl for aid and comfort her battered 
much-used snuff-box! 

Coming after Porgy and its startling almost epic 
quality, Angel gives somewhat the effect of an April 
shower after a thunder storm. But it possesses the healing 
and beneficent powers of the former and, turning its pages, 
one can readily understand how Mr. Heyward's first 
scrivening impulses fashioned themselves into poetry. 


JESSIE FAUSET. 


Negro “Woman 


By WeEsLEY CURTRIGHT 


A poor old faded rose is she 
From which the bloom is gone; 


Caressed by a hundred hands, 


And pricked by a hundred thorns. 
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HE following extracts were parts of letters written 
| by Samuel Moore from Atlanta Federal Penitenti 
This has been Samuel Moore's address for near y 
thirty-five years because he was charged with the killing of 
a white man, was found at the trial to have killed him ac- 
cidentally by throwing a shovel at him when he failed three 
times to reply to his greeting “Good morning,” and had a 
sentence of execution commuted to one of life imprison- 
ment. On hearing of the case Mr. Samuel Untermyer said 
that in New York the penalty would probably have been 
two or three years of imprisonment. Many people have 
interested themselves in Samuel Moore's case, petitions 
signed by long lists of names have reached the prison or 
the president. Julian Hawthorne interceded for him. Mr. 
Frank A. Miller of the Mission Inn at Riverside offered 
him work, a friend offered to pay his fare to California, 
Mr. Freemont Older offered him work and a home on his 
ranch in Santa Clara Valley, and twice the parole board 
has placed his name at the head of the list of those recom- 
mended for parole. Both times the department of justice 
has returned the application for parole “disapproved.” In 
the first instance of this refusal fifty-one of the guards and 
officials at the penitentiary, including both chaplains, signed 
a statement saying that in their opinion Samuel Moore 
would be an excellent citizen if paroled. Such statements 
had already been made by prison visitors, and a former 
warden wrote declaring that if he had his way Samuel 
Moore would be released that day. The grounds for the 
refusal by the department of justice was an early record 
made by Moore in a New York prison.* For years his 
record has sought to expiate this early mistake, and accord- 
ing to these many witnesses has abundantly done so. 
When Eugene Debs went to Leavenworth he saw the 
worth of the man and the effort that he was making, and 
he became one of his close associates during his prison 
term. Samuel Moore writes: 

“T must ask you to forgive me if I write again and more 
of my friend Eugene Debs. For he is constantly on my 
mind and I feel that miserable that he who meant so much 
to the poor was taken instead of I—a derelict that could 
well be spared and not missed. I can see him now as he 
would leave his room in the hospital every morning and 
noon and come to the dormitory and call for me and say 
“Come Sam, we shall begin where we left off yesterday.” 
And hand in hand like two little ones we would go to the 


*Then, on first being committed for life, he escaped. 


B. A. Botkin is a poet, and professor of English lit- 
erature at the University of Oklahoma. 

Marita Bonner is a playwright and short story 

writer of Washington, D. C. 


Albon Holsey is the Secretary of the National Busi- 


ness League and the Secretary of Tuskeegee In- 
stitute. 


T. Arnold Hill is the director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the National Urban 
League. 
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stockade for our daily exercise. And if Gene receive an 
apple, a cake or two cigars, I would get half. Of the tons 
of fruit and eatables and smokes he would receive «ach 
month from the loyal comrades, he never ate one pound 
out of a hundred. All along the line to the hospita! he 
would give everyone he met something. And what wa 
left was given to the patients, and then Gene was happy 
as he visited each patient. God bless him and his sweet. 
ness is the prayer of his old friend even more so in death 
than life.” 

The following was Moore's threnody on the loss of his 
friend: 

“Gene Debs is dead. What a change it made in the air 
of the prison. Upon the reception of the sad news a deep 
dismal depression at once settled down upon the entire 
population—something I have not seen throughout m 
entire prison life, 35. years. And in my sorrow I wa 
glad, happy to know that the grand old man, the friend 
of the down-trodden, was so deeply appreciated. In the 
death of Mr. Debs I above all others lost a friend, a 
brother, a father, that nothing can replace; for I was his 
daily companion for the two years he suffered for his 
protestations against the custom of one human being slay 
ing another, except in direct self-protection. To me Debs 
opened his heart as I believe he never did even to his owr 
brother, and I have seen him sit for hours along side o 
me when not a word would be exchanged between us 
And the tears falling from his dear old eyes as he wept 
over some past of my story of hardships and neglect. And 
the glorious and also sad, very sad to Gene, Christmas, 
when he was released from the prison, I was called to his 
room in the hospital to bid him a final goodby. I found 
him packing his belongings and upon my entering the 
door the old saint looked up and fell backwards and 
jumped up and ran to me and wept on my shoulder and 
kissed me on the cheek, tearing my heart so to pieces 
that I became too weak to stand and hold him up. The 
nurse had to call some one of the boys to finish the pack- 
ing. And so soon as I could get away I ran to the 
toilet, shut the door and cried against the fate that was 
robbing me of the sweetest, kindest and best friend a 
man had ever possessed on earth. God, how miserable | 
am, knowing as I do I shall never again see the truest 
closest friend I ever had, the one person that loved 

SAMUEL MOORE. 


Eugene Gordon is a short story writer and critic 
on the BOSTON POST. 

Alain Locke, Rhodes Scholar, philosopher, and au- 
thor, is the editor of THE NEW NEGRO. 

Harry Alan Potamkin is a poet and critic of Phila- 
delphia. 

Jessie Fauset, author of THERE IS CONFUSION, 
and contributing editor to THE CRISIS, is now 
teaching French in New York. 

William C. Matthews of San Francisco is special as- 

sistant to the United States Attorney General. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Due to the $36,000.00 payment and mortgage respon- 
sibility taken over by Casper Holstein, head of the Virgin 
Island Society of New York, Liberty rfall, the home of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association, is still in hands 
of the colored people, and may be redeemed by the Garvey 
organization, to which it originally belonged. Mr. Hol- 
stein says his one idea in purchasing the property was to 
keep under the control of the colored race. 

-O--—— 

Robert Glover, a former Georcian, now proprietor of 
a restaurant in New York, was fined $25 for refusine to 
serve a sNegro customer. Besides beiro fined, he was se-’ 
verely rebuked by presiding Magistrate Glatzmeyer for 
his prejudicial stand. 


Mr. H. Callark, wealthy colored land-owner of Chand- 
ler, Okla., has made Tuskeegee Institute’ the chief bene- 
ficiary in his will which he has just drawn up to dispose 
of his $30,000 estate. 

Mr. Leland G. Standford, a prominent white attorney 
of San Diego, Cal., has organized in that city The Cos- 
mopolitan Club, open to members of all races in San 
Diego who wish to work for interracial good will and 
friendliness. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored Peovle announces that suit for damages aggrevating 
$25,000 has been instituted avainst the Pullman Company 
and the Atlantic Coast Line Railway in behalf of Mrs. 
Blanche S. Brookins. On July 18, at Palatka, Fla., Mrs. 
Brookins was ejected from a Pullman sleeper on which 
she had purchased through accommodations from New 
York to Orlando. For alleged violation of the “Jim Crow” 
laws of Florida, she was fined $500 and costs. The N. A. 
A. C. P. is making this a test case, and has retained the 
services of Arthur Garfield Hayes and Clarence Darrow. 


On Dec. 16, at Bethel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Baltimore, the first international interracial de- 
bate ever held in America took place when Lincoln Uni- 
versity debated Oxford, England's oldest and most famous 
university. By a vote of 803 to 376, a mixed and unseg- 
regated audience, about 95 per cent. of whom were 
Negroes decided that the Oxford men had failed to estab- 
lish the negative of the subject, “Resolved: That This 
House Approves Any Change in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” Oxford was represented by Gvles Isham Pat- 
rick Monkhouse, anu Michael A. E. Franklin, while Lin- 
coln’s representatives were: Richard Hurst Hill, Mark 
Gibson and Esdras Turner. 


Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of the Bethune- 
Cookman College at Daytona Beach, Florida, spoke on 
January 12 before the Women’s City Club of New York. 
This was her second important address in New York within 
a month. On December Ist she addressed a meeting of 
the International Big Brothers and Big Sisters at the Hotel 
Biltmore. 

In a forceful and convincing talk, Mrs. Bethune spoke 
of the reasons which are causing the Negro to leave the 
South. She described this hegira as the natural bursting 
of a dam that could not hold the restlessness which grew 
for thirty years as opportunities for progress and rounded 
development were denied the Negro. She said the labor 
union was partly responsible for dignifying manual labor 
and filing labor's ranks with white men who formerly 
scorned such work and allowed it to be done by Negroes. 
Immigration curtailment, according to Mrs. Bethune, fur- 
ther aided the movement by making room for Negro labor 
in Northern factories; while the World War had a simi- 
lar influence by draining white men from factories and 
giving Negroes a chance to work upwards. 

“But,” she said, in closing, “with all this improvement, 
the bulk of the Negro population is still in the South. I 
have given the story of one million of them as I told 
of their coming into this country. The remaining eight 
million in the South must be tended at their source—on 
the soil which is theirs and which they love. It is against 
this problem that the educational and social programme 
of the Bethune-Cookman School and other educational 
institutions of the South are directed. It is a staggering 
problem.” 


At the recent International Students’ Council held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., over three thousand students were pres- 
ent, representing every race in America and the largest 
schools in the country. The council drew up a petition 
to President Coolidge urging legislative action against 
lynching, segregation, and other race evils. 


Louis Michel, white, and head salesman for the Starr 
Piano Companv of Los Angeles, Cal., has resigned his 
$5,000 a year position in the interests of fair play. His 
resignation came as a protest against an administrative 
order of the company compelling Negro buyers to pay 
10 per cent. down on time purchases, while white buyers 
were charged only 5 per cent. Mr. Michel who had 
brought much colored trade to the company declared, 
“If I were to desert my dark friends here, my sainted 
mother and father would be restless in their sombre graves 
in the little Jewish cemetery on German soil; for they, 
like me, always stood by the friendless.” 


Gyles Isham Michael Franklin 


Richard Hurst Hill Esdras Turner 
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J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 


On February 16th at Carnegie Hall, New York, J. Ro- 
samond Johnson and Taylor Gordon will appear in a pro- 
gramme of Negro spirituals for the benefit of the National, 
New York and Brooklyn Urban Leagues. These artists 
have endeared themselves to a country-wide following be- 
cause they render spirituals in a unique manner retaining 
the original spirit of the songs, although employing a high- 
ly artistic technique. 


Featuring solo and ensemble songs of the Negro, the 
Hall Johnson Singers gave a benefit performance on De- 
cember 16th for the Harlem Branch Urban League at the 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse, New York. Assisting Artists 
were: Luckey Roberts, pianist; Marguerite Avery; Morris 
Caver, who sang Hall Johnson's setting of Langston 
Hughes’ Fire; Maggie Jones; Blanche Berry; a dialect poet 
of ability and humor; and Langston Hughes, who read 
from his poems. Accompaniments were played by Mel- 
ville Charlton. 


Under the auspices of the Schomburg Advisory Com- 
mitee, the Trustees and Director of the New York Public 
Library held a formal opening of the Schomburg collection 
at the Harlem Library on Friday evening January 14. Mr 
Schomburg’s splendid assembly of books by and about 
Negroes, for which he gained his recent Harmon award, 
is now open to the public. On the program of the evening, 
over which Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum, 
pe were: Franklin F. Hopper of the New York Pub- 
ic Library, L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Urban League; Mrs. Elise Johnson McDougald, 
Assistant Principal of Public School 89, New York City; 
and Arthur A. Schomburg, the guest of honor, who spoke 
on “Searching Spain's Colonial Records for Sources of 
American Negro History.” 


For “crossing the color line at the risk of his life and dis- 
covering the Aiken lynchers, Walter F. White, assistant 
secretary of the N. A. A. C. P. has been placed upon the 
Nation’s Honor Roll for 1926. 


The Theatre Arts Inc., announces an exhibition of Prim- 
itive African Sculpture, consisting of masks, fetishes, ivory 
and wood sculptures, musical instruments,tissues, objects 
of decorative art, etc., at the New Art Circle, 35 West 
57th Street, New York City, from February 7th through 
March Sth. An illustrated brochure prepared by Dr. Alain 
Locke and photographs of some of the special objects will 
soon be ready for those interested, who may send their 
— and addresses to Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th 

treet. 


Urban League Reports on 
Industry for December 


Bulletin No. 10 of the Industrial Re!a- 
tions Department of the National Urban 
League summarizes employment conditicas 
throughout the country as follows: 


General Conditions 


Labor advisors throughout the count.y 
are reporting a slowing up in industry fol- 
lowing the holiday rush. Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Illinois and Florida are all feeling 
this depression. From Chicago word comes 
that “the industrial situation has come al- 
most to the acute stage.’ Laborers are be- 
ing laid off there and only temporary work 
is available. Fort Wayne's “outlook in 
employment for January is rather gloomy” 
and Minneapolis finds the usual seasonal 
depression coupled with a disinclination to 
hire Negroes. 

Migration 


Brooklyn notes an influx of Southern 
migrants, especially from the Carolinas. 
Many of the men have not sufficient in- 
dustrial experience to fit into jobs that are 
open and therefore drift aimlessly from 
city to city until they are without funds. 

Laborers are comin~ to ~.ucago from all sections of the 
country. There is no movement away from the city. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, also reports incoming workers. 


Noteworthy Incidents 


The U. S. Department of Labor has released two sig- 
nificant incidents concerning Palmyra, New Jersey and 
Washington. D. C.: 

Palmvra, N. J.—In this city there is located an enamel- 
ing factory, which when it was incorporated four years 
ago had a capital stock amounting to ».-.,000. This plant 
is owned and operated by an entirely colored personnel 
which includes skilled and unskilled workers and a force 
of twenty-five experts. They manufacture an enamel sign 
that is virtually indestructible and are preparing to install 
a furnace adapted to the manufacture of kitchen utensils. 
agg have been filled from points as far distant as Porto 

ico. 

Washington, D. C—A novel and successful experiment 
in the form of a building trades school is bein~ carried 
on here. Bricklaying, plastering, cement work and tile 
setting are being taught daily to a class of fifteen white 
and sixteen colored apprentices. The actual course may 
be covered in three months, with an additional month of 
practical experience on an actual job. Up to the present 
time forty-one students have completed the course and are 
now at work on jobs at wages of from $10 to $18 per 
day. The school apparently meets a long felt need as a 
stubstitute for annvrenticeships. 

Beacon, N. J.—From April until September the dozen 
brickyards in and around Beacon give emplovment to more 
than a thousand colored men. During the fall and winter 
not more than 100 men are employed. There has been 
trouble among the men during the busy summer season, 
due largely to a lack of recreational facilities and the pro- 
miscuous manner in which men are hired. Plans are under 
way to remedy these conditions. 


The National Health Circle for Colored People, of which 
Miss Fannie Hurst, the famous author, is chairman is 
launching its first campaign for hygienic improvement 
among Neeroes. Checks should be made out to the Na- 
tional Health Circle for Colored People, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Nine municipal court judges of Chicago whose seats are 
being contested have secured a Negro attorney, Edward H. 
Wright, committee man of the Second Ward and member 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission, to act in their de- 
o— when their case is heard at the state capital in Spring- 

eld. 
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Ghe DNegro in Industry, 1926 


(Continued from page 52) 


In the mining sections of Kentucy and in small cities 
throughout Chio evidences of progress are of record. 
Ohio closed the year with Negroes used more gen- 
erally throughout the state than in any other state 
in the North. 

But there were failures as well as successes, Min- 
neapolis showed little improvement, despite efforts 
to awaken an interest in new opportunities for Ne- 
groes. Its twin city, St. Paul, failed to get foundry 
jobs which had been promised and Negroes, unable 
to find work, left the city. Fort Wayne lost foundry 
laborers and railroad shop workers. Kansas City re- 

ed a loss in street workers. Colored waiters were 

replaced by white when a hotel in Chicago changed 
hands. A call for help was withdrawn in Phila- 
delphia when a colored man appeared for the po- 
sition. 

The year closed with three cities (Baltimore, Co- 
lumbus, and Chicago) ready for industrial campaigns 
or “Negro in Industry Week.” These campaigns 
were inaugurated last year by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the National Urban League and 
successfully conducted in two cities. As a result of 
the Philadelphia campaign letters were sent out by 
the Friends Service Society to all Quaker business 
men of the Philadelphia district, advocating the use 
of colored workers. The City Club devoted a noon- 
day luncheon to a discussion of the subject and the 
radio was used twice during a week to broadcast 
facts about Negro employees. In Boston a similar 
campaign resulted in more calls for employees than 
the office of the Urban League there was able to fill. 
A joint committee for the Employment of Negroes 
in Harlem has been formed in New York City. This 
committee has issued a folder containing the follow- 
ing information: 

In the United States more than ten thousand 
colored women are being employed as stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers; 

More than five thousand colored women are 
employed as clerks in stores; 

Skilled and semi-skilled colored workmen are 
employed by the Ford, Cadillac, Packard and 
other Motor Companies in large numbers; 


In New York City, Negro workers are em- 
ployed in 316 of the 321 specific occupations 
listed in the 1920 census; 

Several hundred colored girls are employed as 
stenographers and typists in the municipal and 
state offices located in New York City; 

Colored men are capable in their employment 
as clerks and bookkeepers in the Federal offices 
of the city; 

A bookkeeper in one of the large downtown 
banks is a Negro; 

The Dobbins Coal Company and the Stokes 
Coal Company employ colored salesmen; 

The Standard Oil Company employs colored 
men as file clerks in its executive offices; 

The Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Company 
employs colored clerks; 

Macy’s Department Store has a colored sales- 
lady in its shoe department; 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company has 
colored salesmen ; 

Several public offices and private agencies 
have colored clerical workers; 

A Harlem bank has employed a colored sten- 
ographer for many years; 

A large insurance company employs colored 
boys as junior clerks; 

Colored girls have served as salesladies in 
local stores and with very good success; 

In hundreds of shops in the city colored and 
white artisans work together amicably. 

These evidences of progress; namely, a changing 
attitude on the part of organized labor, more male 
and female workers of color laboring in establish- 
ments and even types of employment that once 
were closed to them, an improved attitude on the 
part of Southern employers, are of course encourag- 
ing. They are all the more significant because they 
occurred, for the most part, in sections of the coun- 
try that have only recently experimented with Negro 
workers, except as porters and domestics. The con- 
stant and ever increasing use of colored workers 
attests the success of the experiment, dispels the fa- 
ble of race inefhciency and physical weakness, and 
answers pessimists who insist that the two races can- 
not work together peaceably. 


J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


Pianist and Baritone 


and 


Will Render a Programme of Negro Spirituals for the Benefit 
of the National, New York and Brooklyn Urban Leagues. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 57th Street & 7th Avenue 
WEDNESDAY Evening, FEBRUARY léth, 1927, at 8:30 
Tickets: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


First Tier Boxes seating six, $18.00—Second Tier Boxes seating six, $15.00. 
(Tax Exempt) 


On Sale at Carnegie Hall Box Office; National Urban League, 127 East 23rd Street, New York 
Urban League, 202 West 136th Street, and Brooklyn Urban League, 105 Fleet Place, Brooklyn. 


THE KNABE PIANO 


TAYLOR GORDON 


Tenor 
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The Modern Quarterly 


The only magazine in America that subjects art, literature, science and 
philosophy to a radical, sociological examination, features 


THE MOST STRIKING DEBATE OF A DECADE 
IS MONOGOMAY DESIRABLE? 


Negative: V. F. CALVERTON 


Affirmative: UrtowN 


ray 
Vv 


In addition, The Modern Quarterly Presents 


CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 
Professor of Music, West Virginia Collegiate Institute 


on 


The Labor Motif in Music 


An arresting interpretation of this field. 


Max Eastman on The State Philosophy of Soviet Russia 
Former editor of The Liberator A scintillating analysis of the underlying 

attitudes of dialectical materialism. 

Samuel Schmalhausen on The Logic of Leninism 
Contributor to the leading socio- A sociological justification of the revolu- 
logical journals of the country. tionary attitude of the Russian Revolution. 

V. F. Calverton on A New Critical Manifesto 
Author of The Newer Spirit and A challensing revolutionary proposal of a 
Sex Expression in Literature. new criticism with new critical values for a 

new generation. 

Arthur Calhoun on The Principle of Social Development 
One of the leading sociologists in A modern contribution to the advancement 
America. of economic determinism. 

Haim Kantrovitch on The Social Background of the New 

Psychology 

Walter Long on Eugene O’Neill 


Other contributors to the issue are Earl Browder, J. M. Robertson, 
Spencer Brodney, J. B. Eggen, and E. Merrill Root 


The Modern Quarterly, 
318-320 N. Exeter St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
I enclose $1.50 for 1 year’s subscription 
to The Modern Quarterly. 

$3.50 with The New Masses. 

$2.25 with Opportunity. 

$4.75 with Sex Expression in Litera- 
ture and The Newer Spirit. 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Opportunity and 
The Modern Quarterly— 
both for one year for 
$2.25 


The Modern Quarterly 
with 


V. F. Calverton’s 
Both for $3.00 Address 
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